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sational victory in typewriter history! 

Here again is proof, conclusive proof, that Royal 
performance cannot be duplicated! 
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Office managers today 


® There’s no denying it. 
give preferential treatment to business school 
graduates who know Ediphone Voice Writing. 


Consequently, the more alert young person seeks 


_ the school where such training can be had. 


The fact is that Ediphone adds much to the 


_ graduate’s business preparation without adding to 


the tedium of the curricula. Voice Writing comes 


as naturally to most people as the use of the tele- 
phone. Perfected in the laboratories of Thomas 


A. Edison, the Ediphone is today’s most modern 
method for handling office detail and correspond- 


ence, 


The following Ediphone helps are available: 
“Ediphone Secretarial Course”, a guidebook for 
teachers; Ediphone Practice Records; wall charts, 
certificates of proficiency, etc. For details, tele- 
phone the Ediphone, your city, or write to Dept. 
37-J, Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 


West Orange, N. J. 
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Announcing! Today we present a new triumph of pre- | 
cision—the greatest Mimeograph of them all. It’s 
a smarter, simpler, speedier, wider-ranging stencil | 
duplicator. For complete information, address Kdu- 


cational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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“EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Directorship of Business Education 


During the past summer months a 
change has occurred in the director- 
ship of business education in the Des 
Moines public schools. There has 
passed from active leadership in 
that city one of this country’s 
most outstanding administrators and 
supervisors of business education, 
namely, Clay D. Slinker. His host 
of friends is joined by THE JoURNAL 
or Business Epucation in words of 
deserving praise for his great con- 
iributions to our profession over a 
period of half a century. We express 
ihe hope that he may continue to be 


Clay D. Slinker 


actively associated with this nation’s 
larger affairs in business education 
by giving of his rich experience and 
far-seeing leadership. 


There has been appointed as Mr. 
Slinker’s worthy successor, Ernest 
A. Zelliot of the University of Den- 
ver, where for the past several years 
he has achieved an excellent record 
in business teacher training and ad- 
ministration. He, too, is one of our 
nation’s most capable leaders of bus- 
iness education, having recently com- 
pleted a very succesful administra- 
tion as president of the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Business Education. We 
extend him our warm wishes for 
great success in his new post for 
which he is well-equipped by experi- 
ence, education, and personal qual- 
ties, 

A wonderful editorial tribute is 
paid Clay D. Slinker by his home 
newspaper in the July 16, 1937, issue 
of the Des Moines Tribune. We 
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quote this editorial in full as a re- 
markable testimonial to a great lead- 
er. 

—Paul S. Lomax. 


“Commencement exercises in the 
Des Moines public schools this year 
sent out into the world, with the 
graduates, one who had been a schol- 
ar, teacher and director in these 
schools for half a century—Clay D. 
Slinker. 

“This was not a new emergence 
for Mr. Slinker. 

“He had been out in the world, 
and very much in it, throughout his 
remarkable career in the local school 
system, but his resignation as di- 
rector of business education, reluc- 
tantly accepted a few weeks ago by 
the board of education, did sever his 
active association with teaching in 
Des Moines—an association extend- 
ing back to 1888. 


“His retirement will not, however, 
terminate the influence which he has 
exerted over business education for 
so many years. 


“Methods, in the development of 
which he was a pioneer, are now em- 
ployed in institutions of business 
education throughout the world. 

“Text books of which he is the au- 
thor are the standard guides in thou- 
sands of schools. 


“Teachers have carried from his 
classes, and from his addresses to 
educational conferences in this coun- 
try and abroad, principles and pro- 
ficiencies which constitute him as ac- 
tually a world-teacher. 


“Students even work at desks of 
his design. 

“But these are only one face of the 
medal which Mr. Slinker’s profes- 
sional service strikes as a memorial. 


“On the other side must be ar- 
rayed his intensive participation in 
life, in civic affairs, in associational 
activities both within and outside his 
cewn profession, in work with boys, 
in commercial activities and in broad 
public fields. 


in Des Moines 


“To depict the whole record, there 
must be shown the vast background 
of those who face him to call him 
friend, 

“Associates who have worked with 
him know him as a gifted story 
teller. 

“They attribute his skill in this to 
the same qualities which won him 
note as a teacher; his geniality, tol- 
crance, gentility, consideration, wis- 
com, understanding, humor and _pa- 
tience. 

“Of course, he is not through 
teaching. 


Ernest A. Zelliot 


“He has simply resigned to take a 
well-earned rest. 

“He probably could not stop teach- 
ing now, were he to try. And well 
for the world it is that men like Clay 
Slinker do not try. 

“For Ernest A. Zelliot, who now 
comes from Denver to assume the 
directorship of business education in 
the Des Moines schools, the position 
from which Mr. Slinker retires, the 
appointment means a return as chief 


.to a field in which he was formerly a 


valued instructor under Mr. Slinker. 

“His previous experience in the 
commercial departments of North 
and Roosevelt High Schools, his 
familiarity with local conditions and 
the principles of the department's 
system, together with vears of active 
teaching work in other cities, sug- 
gest that the school board has made 
an excellent choice for a post which 
Mr. Slinker’s leaving made extreme- 


iv difficult to fill.” 
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M. E. 
Studebaker 
Past President, 
National Association 
Commercial Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions; Commercial Section, 
Indiana State Teachers Association; De- 
partment of Business Education, Na- 
tio. al Education Association. 


“A. TOT long ago a few leaders in 
the field of business education 
spread the alarm that something would 
have to be done to prevent business edu- 
cation from being dropped from the 
program of our secondary schools. They 
reasoned that it was inevitable that 
business teachers would soon be out of 
jobs since they were training more boys 
and girls for office positions than there 
were positions available. As a result, the 
social objective and later the consumer 
objective of business education was ad- 
vocated by these leaders. 
“Immediately, these new objectives 
became popular. However, there were 
still a few business educators who felt 
that we might go too far. They main- 
tained that there was just as great a 
danger in over-emphasizing the social 
and consumer objectives as there was 
in over-emphasizing the vocational ob- 


Office Practice Room, Department of Business Education, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Office Machine Courses Serve 


* 


Both Pupils and the 
Business Community 


By M. E. STUDEBAKER 


jective. They realized that in certain 
communities, particularly in the larger 
cities, there were jobs available for 
which vocational training was needed. 
They recognized the importance of a 
guidance program which would direct 
the best qualified students into courses 
which had been organized to prepare 
them for office positions. 

“The office practice or office machines 
course which was recently introduced 
in the secondary schools has had an 
important part in the development of 
a program which recognizes the need 
for vocational training. 

“For many years the typewriter was 
the only equipment needed in the busi- 
ness education department of the sec- 
ondary school. Along with modern im- 
provements in other office machines 
came the demand for trained opera- 
tors of these machines. Several of the 
manufacturers of office machines of- 
fered special training for prospective 
operators. Business educators now real- 
ize that it is a part of their obligation 


MONROE 


Head of Department of Business Education, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


to the business world to offer this spe- 
cialized training in office machines. 

“For about five years, an office prac- 
tice course has been offered at Ball State 
Teachers College. It has proved to be one 
of the most popular and practical courses 
offered. Without a doubt, any school 
that can provide the equipment neces- 
sary for an office machine course will 
render a service to the boys and girls of 
the business department as well as to 
the business men of the community. 
The boy or girl who graduates from 
the business department of a secondary 
school who is trained in the operation 
of calculating machines, duplicating 
machines, and other office machines is 
in a better position to secure a good job 
than the one who does not have this 
training.” 

e e e 


For further information about Monroe Adding- 
Calculators in your educational program, call 
up the nearest Monroe Branch, or write to our 
Educational Department. We will gladly mail 
you literature upon request. 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: Orange, New Jersey 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Vocational Ability Tests 


Many inquiries about the new vocational 
ability tests are coming from every part 
of the country, Hence it seems best to say 
« further word about these tests. 

After two years of investigation and 
experimental testing the Joint Committee 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation and the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association made its report— 
408 typed pages—to the latter association 
at its annual meeting in March 1937. This 
report has been printed in full—ineluding 
wll tests used—in the Association’s year- 
hook. Each of 3,100 members of the As- 
sociation has received a copy of this book. 
(thers may procure a copy by addressing 
\rnold M. Lloyd, Secretary, E.C.T.A., 
1200 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
syivania. The price to non-members is 
82.50. It’s a big book. Every high school 
commercial department and every private 
business school should have a copy. It will 
answer the questions which are being 
asked about these vocational ability tests. 

During the first two weeks in June the 
committee did further experimental test- 


ing in a half dozen centers including 
\\ashington, Chicago, Philadelphia, Det- 
troit, Rochester, Trenton, and Boston. 


\hout 2,000 pupils were tested to afford a 
hasis for further refinement of tests and 
for the development of administrative 
procedures, rating plans, etc. It is intended 
that those who have done well with these 
tests will receive appropriate recognition 
in the form of a certificate issued by the 
committee with the approval of the 
E.C.T.A. and the N.O.M.A. 

No further experimental testing is con- 
templated; but it is hoped that before 
June 1938 a plan for the permanent and 
widespread administration of these tests 
will be worked out and put into effective 
operation. Of course it is not likely that 
these tests will be brought within reach 
of every small school at the outset. How- 
ever, it is hoped that more populous cen- 
ters will be offering them by June 1938. 

The Joint Committee’s report was made 
at the annual meeting of the N.O.MLA. 
in Chicago, June 8 At that meeting the 
Association voted to continue its special 
committee to cooperate further with the 
Joint Committee in developing a plan for 
the permanent administration of the tests, 
and in finding among employer organiza- 
tions a suitable sponsor for them. 

By this time many of my readers will 
have had an opportunity to read and re- 
act to the committee’s report. Criticisms, 
suggestions, and comment are in order. It 
is the desire of the Joint Committee that 
the entire report, be made the basis for 
constructive criticisms and suggestions. 
No member of the committee believes that 
the proposed tests are perfect. Far from 
it. However, all believe that as a basis for 
the establishment of better standards in 
vocational business training they have 
much merit. Refinements can and should 
be made through extensive use in many 
selected centers, under careful supervision. 
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Ready-made perfection cannot be claimed. 
Slow, sure growth toward perfection is 
the most that can be hoped for. 

It is all too likely that many readers of 
the committee’s report will fail to view its 
proposals in their larger aspects. Defec- 
tive details will attract most attention. 
Difficulties, both real and imaginary, in the 
way of administering these tests, or prop- 
erly preparing young people to take them, 
will loom so large that many will fail to 
perceive their fundamental importance as 
a means of improving our vocational 
training programs and _ selecting better 
student personnel for our courses. Here 
are some of the things the committee has 
had in mind in developing these tests: 

1. Employers have done relatively little 
to establish production standards for ex- 
perienced office workers and even less for 
beginners. Already this testing program 
is attracting attention to this matter. 

2. Schools have done little in the way 
of developing all-around ability to handle 
the more or less complex office jobs for 
which they assume to give training. Al- 
ready some schools have attempted to 
strengthen their offerings because of lacks 
which these tests have revealed. 

3. Our commercial departments are full 
of students who are utterly lacking in 
what it takes to become a good _ office 
worker of the kind we are expected to 
produce. Already school administrators 
here and there are striving for ways and 
means of weeding out the manifestly un- 
fit. 

4. Success in teaching vocational busi- 
ness subjects has been measured in terms 
of spurt-speed ability to do simple things 
—take dictation, type from copy, check 
statements about bookkeeping true or 
false, complete unfinished sentences about 


how to typewrite— and not in terms 
of the composite skills required to 
handle complex office situations. Already, 


here and there, emphasis is being shifted 
from the flash-type test to the endurance- 
type which is more typical of job require- 
ments. 

These are enough to suggest the richer 
implications of the Joint Committee’s 
work. They suggest that readers of its 
report should not allow themselves to be 
diverted from the main theme of the doc- 
ument—better training of selected people 
for greater vocational efficiency in an 
initial office position and surer advance- 
ment to the higher levels of business em- 
ployment—by more or less apparent de- 
fects in details of the proposed plan for 
measuring vocational efficiency. Defects 
in details can and will be overcome, but 
if there are essential defects in the com- 
mittee’s fundamental assumptions or in 
its plan for dealing with basic weaknesses 
in our vocational business training pro- 
gram, there will be no need for giving 
remedial attention to defects in details of 
the proposed plan. 

The Joint Committee does not consider 
its work done; it realizes the long-term 
character of its undertaking, and with the 
aid of true friends of vocational business 


training hopes to stand by until its major 
objectives are achieved. 

The committee’s report is before you. 
What will you do with it? And because 
of it? 


Some Challenges 


Giving these tests has raised many is- 
sues. kor example, have we not in some 
cases mistaken certain means for ends? 
We have properly utilized typewriting 
copying speed tests as a means to an end 
~——the development of manipulative skill in 
the operation of the machine. But haven't 
we come to look upon a high degree of 
expertness in plain copying as an end of 
typewriting instruction? Can you imagine 
the surprise of the seventy typewriting 
students to whom | gave a vocational typ- 
ing test in one of our larger cities, when 


they found that it included no “speed 
test”? “What, no speed test?” they said 
in concert. “lor the past week we have 


had a special speed test every day in prep- 
aration for this examination. All to no 
purpose.” This was their reaction to our 
test. Yet the \ hole test—10 typing jobs— 
was a carefully timed “speed test’ of pro- 
ductive ability. But they had never been 
trained for such a test? Yet they were 
about to graduate and face their first jobs 
—if any. 

How about bookkeeping? As a means 
to better bookkeeping ability we began to 
use accounting problems involving opening 
entries, adjustment entries, controlling ac- 
counts, balance sheets, profit and loss 
statements, ete. Then gradually ability to 
solve these problems became the objective 
of our instruction, and new- type tests— 
true-false, completion, etc—were adopted 
for the measurement of results. So it has 
come about that our vocational bookkeep- 
ing graduates know a lot about bookkeep- 
ing, but, alas, they cannot keep a set of 
books. At least few of even the better 
ones have been able to handle Part II of 
our vocational ability test—a real but rela- 
tively simple all-around bookkeeping job. 
However, even the average testee can 
handle Part I—a new-type test of book- 
keeping information. Perhaps that old 
narrative type of instruction material is 
not so bad after all. 

Se in shorthand. The means to an end 
—facility in taking dictation—has become 
the objective of our instruction in place of 
all-around stenographic ability with em- 
phasis. on transcribing skill. 

Business arithmetic was once taught as 
a means of furthering the ends of voca- 
tional busine ss training; now it is taught 
as an end in itself, and easily administered 
new-type tests are used to prove that this 
end has been achieved. But bookkeeping 
students still fail for lack of a functioning 
type of arithmetical ability. 

See if you can think of other means of 
vocational business training which have 
become ends in themselves. 


“Believe It or Not” 


A group of high school seniors just 
tested said that they had never had a full 
forty-minute period of continuous dicta- 
tion; and they were just about to gradu- 
ate and (possibly) take their first posi- 
tions where they may be required to take 
dictation hours at a stretch. 

“What, are we allowed to erase on this 


test? We are never allowed to erase in 
school. Won't we be penalized for eras- 
ing?” Girls facing their first jobs and 


without any facility in making erasures. 
“You mean you are going to dictate 
wenty letters to us? We have never had’ 
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The Experience of the Small High School in | 


Training for the Distributive Occupations 


by Helen Reynolds 
Ohio University, Athens 


On leave of absence this year at New York University, New York, N. Y. 


The situation with regard to the small high school and its position in 

training for the distributive occupations seems to be that the need for 

such training is generally recognized and that the public, parents, 
students, and employers, are favorably inclined toward it. 


T HIS study was undertaken for 

the purpose of gaining some idea 
as to the present status of salesman- 
ship training in the small high school 
in order to determine, so far as pos- 
sible, what the future of such train- 
ing can or should be. Since it was 
not possible to conduct an exhaustive 
survey which could be said to repre- 
sent the entire United States, small 
high schools with which the author is 
reasonably familiar and from which 
it was reasonably certain that replies 
could be received were selected as 
the source of the information. Sup- 
plementary information was also se- 
cured from three studies conducted 
in Colorado under the supervision of 
Dr, A. O. Colvin. For the purposes 
of this study, it was not considered 
necessary to review the history of re- 
tail and other sales training in the 
high schools, nor to outline the prog- 
ress that has been made in the con- 
tent and method of such courses. 


Problems Studied 


It was thought necessary to deter- 
mine, if possible, not only what the 
present condition of salesmanship 
training in the small high schools is 
in terms of courses offered and stu- 
dents enrolled, but also to determine 
what the objectives of teaching sales- 
manship are; what the attitudes of 
merchants, parents, and students tak- 
ing the course are, in addition to the 
point of view of the educators as re- 
vealed in their statement of objec- 
tives. An effort was made to find 
out whether or not a_ high-school 
graduate leaving his training in 
salesmanship went into the stores of 
his community or into those of other 
communities. The salaries. paid to 
sales persons, the tenure of such po- 
sitions, and the possibilities of ad- 
vancement as compared with the op- 
portunities in the stenographic, book- 
keeping, and clerical positions were 
investigated so that the relative at- 
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tractiveness to high school graduates 
of the two types of position might be 
considered. 

On the side of the organization of 
the courses, it was thought necessary 
to try to determine what type of or- 
ganization with regard to practice 
work, classroom work, and what se- 
quence of courses seemed to be most 
desirable to the persons who were 
administering such courses. Because 
the greater amount of selling train- 
ing which has been done in the sec- 
ondary schools has been done in co- 
operation with department stores, it 
was thought necessary in this study 
to determine how many other types 
of selling positions were entered by 
high school graduates and whether 
additional types of cooperative train- 
ing might be desirable. 

A further point considered was the 
placement of the graduates. The 
difficulties in securing positions, and 
the awareness of the high school of 
a need for some placement activity 
were considered. As a part of this 
point, the evaluation of the mer- 
chants’ use of graduates from selling 
courses was considered to determine 
whether or not merchants look upon 
the high school as a source of trained 
sales persons, and whether, in the 
opinion of the educators, such 
courses ever can supplant or further 
supplement than they now do the 
training courses which many retail 
organizations now conduct. 

An effort was also made to deter- 
mine whether or not over-the-coun- 
ter retail selling is generally regard- 
ed as the only practicable vocational 
sales training which can be offered in 
secondary schools. 

Data and Their Interpretation 

In securing these data, a question- 
naire covering all the topics just out- 
lined was sent to eighty small high 
schools in Ohio. From these eighty 
high schools, forty-nine replies 
(60% ) were received. 


The number of high schools giv- 
ing courses in retail selling is eleven 
with an additional thirty-two favor- 
ing the course. A question was 
asked to determine whether or not 
individuals believe that a general 
course should be offered giving in- 
formation about our distributive sys- 
tem, Thirty-two believe that such a 
course has value, some indicating 
that it should be required. These 
two facts indicate that two objectives 
are clearly held: 

(1) That vocational training in selling 
is believed to have a place in the 
small high school, even though at 
present it is not frequently in- 
cluded in the offerings of such 
schools. 

(2) That general information con- 
cerning distribution is believed to 
be needed by everyone whether 
he enters selling as a vocation or 
not. 

There is the likelihood that a third 
objective is concealed in the second 
one just stated—that salesmanship 
has value to everyone because it af- 
fords training in personality develop- 
ment. 

The fact that some forty-two of 
the forty-nine high schools replying 
indicated that from four to fifty per 
cent of their students go into retail 
selling positions would tend to show 
that the first objective is a valid one, 
however imperfectly it may be 
achieved at present. It seems only 
reasonable that the persons entering 
these sales positions in such numbers 
would probably be better sales per- 
sons if they have had training in sell- 
ing before they enter the positions 
than if they have had training only 
in the more traditional academic and 
commercial subjects. The fact that 
of the eight schools whose reports 
could be used, a total enrollment in 
sales classes of 606 in 1936-1937 as 
compared with 340 in 1935-1936 was 
reported, indicates that students 
themselves seem to be seeking this 
kind of training. 

On the basis of the data here col- 
lected, therefore, the position seems 
sound that there is a demand for 
training of two kinds in the distribu- 
tive occupations in the small high 
schools : 

(1) non-vocational general 
course giving information in the 
marketing system. 

It is probable that such a course 
can serve as a foundation course for 
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vocational training in the field, and 
as a general information course for 
high school students who choose to 
elect it. This course also might serve 
as a guidance course giving students 
sufficient information about the re- 
quirements of selling as a field to en- 
able them to decide whether or not 
they are temperamentally fitted for 
this kind of work. This would serve, 
also, somewhat, to give the general- 
ized personality training which sales- 
manship affords. A danger here ex- 
ists, however, that the course might 
become so generalized as to be lack- 
ing in specific information needed 
for the purposes previously indicat- 
ed. 

(2) A vocational course in retail 
sales training. 

An experience which I have had 
recently with county superintendents 
o! southeastern Ohio and with teach- 
crs of small high schools in the same 
communities indicates a strong tend- 
cucy to look toward the distributive 
oecupations as one of the most im- 
portant vocational fields for which 
the small high school can prepare. 
Such importance is attached to it, in 
fact, that this group of subjects 
seems to be coming to be regarded as 
the first vocational addition to a gen- 
eral business core curriculum. These 
superintendents and teachers also in- 
dicate that while retail store work is 
quite generally the only sales occupa- 
tion absorbing enough graduates to 
warrant high school preparation, 
nevertheless, these persons do not 
usually merely sell. They become 
managers, and therefore some of 
their background training should be 
training in management. Within the 
limits of this survey, also, the opin- 
1on seems to be that the retail field 
is the only one of the distributive oc- 
cupations for which high school 
training can be given, and that such 
training should include store man- 
agement as well as sales techniques. 
Within the same limitations, the 
tendency among merchants is to re- 
gard the high school course, at pres- 
ent, as helpful but not as taking the 
place of the specific store training 
which they give. This information, 
it seems, should be considered in the 
light of the fact that very little or no 
cooperative store practice work is 
done in these schools. The closest 
contact with the merchants is secured 
by lectures and demonstrations made 
in the classroom by the merchants 
themselves. This type of coopera- 
tion is secured in eight of the eleven 
cases reporting vocational sales train- 
ing. It seems reasonable to suggest 
that if a real cooperative program 
were established on a practicable ba- 
sis, the results might be similar to 
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those achieved in the larger city sys- 
tems when merchants absorb directly 
in their stores quite a high percent- 
age of the graduates trained for sell- 
ing in the high schools of the com- 
munity. The majority of those re- 
porting indicate their belief that vo- 
cational sales training should be pro- 


vided through a sequence of courses 
rather than by depending upon a 
course. 

Many times the objection has been 
made that parents, especially in small 
towns, are antagonistic toward retail 
sales training for their children. The 
results of this inquiry indicate that, 


TABULATION OF QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 


Less than 4 to over 5; 13% median 
12—in numbers no more than 50 enrolled 
Are these positions in the community or in other cities? 
(Community: 5 place 50; Community 5 cases—less 
25 place community) 


Other Citics 7-0 to 50%; 


. Approximately how many of your graduates enter retail selling positions each year? 


than 5 to more than 
14 placements 


2. What is the character of these positions? 42 answers—more than one 
3. Do you have a course in Retail Selling which is designed to give 
vocational training to your students? Yes 11 No 37 
4. What is the enrollment in this course? ..........cceeeesceeeees 1935-37 340 
1936-37 606 
3. Do you have any difficulty in placing graduates of your selling course? Yes 6 No 4 (32) 
Do these graduates succeed in satisfying their employers _so that 
they have no difficulty in keeping the position in which they . - 
Do these graduates tend to remain in the selling field and to secure r . 
Are the wages equal to those for bookkeepers and stenographers? .... Yes 11 No 8 (27) 
6. Is a close connection maintained with these cooperating local stores 
y one of the following means? 
a—Cooperating firms give talks and/or demonstrations to the class. Yes 8 No 17 
b—A member of the school staff works with the stores and helps to ; 
supervise the students at work ............se.ssseeeserrcee Yes 2 No 23 


c—Students are required to spend a certain number of hours in store 
work while they are taking the retail selling course. ............ 
d—Other methods 
Advanced Typewriting 


7. Do parents in general favor this course? ..............44. Yes 10 No 5 
Do parents express antagonism to this training? ...........4..4405- Yes 1 No 16 
8. Is it popular among students? .......cccccccccsseccceessocsecs Yes 14 No 1 
Do students express antagonism to this training? ...........0...- Yes 1 No 10(elective) 
9. Do merchants favor this course? ..........cccccessccrseersececes Yes 15 No 2? 
Do merchants express antagonism to this training? ..............4 Yes 11 No 11 
10, Of the many things on which the depression has been blamed, defects 
in our system of distribution has been blamed. Should a course 
be given to provide information concerning our, distributive 
system, open to all students, required of students interested in : - 


_ 


. Should courses be given in general salesmanship? 


33 Yes 


No. because 


it becomes a_ course 


in 


making sales talks—public speaking. 


sonality training of superficial kind. 
No, because (own reason) 


3 
3 
1 No, because it becomes a course in per- 
1 


12. Should training in the small high school prepare students to under- 
stand the management of small stores so as to enable tiem 
eventually actually to manage them? ron ae 
13. Should a somewhat general vocational sales sequence of studies be (not in small 
a part of the high school curriculum supplemented by post higt school—1) 
school specialized courses of selling? Yes 19 No 5 
14. Does your school provide placement service for its graduates? .... Yes 14 No 30 
Do local merchants look to your school directly as a source of supply 
If merchants do not regard tke school as a source of sales employees 
specifically, can such an attitude be developed? ............ ie Yes 24. No 1 
15. Is it your cpinion or experience that the high school training course 
can be developed to such a degree as to reduce or eliminate 
the actual initial employment training conducted by many retail 
Is it your opinion that various positions in retail selling are the chief (1 partially) 
positions in the distributive field available to, high school 
students because of their immaturity and inexperience? ...... Yes 30 No 3 (14) 
If not, list the distributive occupations for which you believe they 
can be prepared in the secondary schools (3) 
1 Retail stores 5 Advertising 
2 Department 6 Clerical 
3 Grocer 7 General office work 
4 Gen. Training Salesman 
1] 


in 
i Yes 2 No 22 
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so far as the educators were able to 
judge, most parents favor such train- 
ing and none is antagonistic toward 
it. Fifteen of the seventeen who re- 
plied to this question said that the 
merchants are in favor of the train- 
ing. Among the students themselves, 
such training is universally popular 
so far as these data show, and judg- 
ing both from the size of the enroll- 
ments in the courses and the state- 
ment that students express them- 
selves as favoring the course. Oland- 
er! and Harner? find this to be true 
also in Colorado. 

Whether or not this field equals in 
remunerative attraction the other 
fields for which vocational business 
training has been given in the past is 
a consideration of importance in of- 
fering these courses. The investiga- 
tion in Ohio indicates that of nine- 
teen replies, eleven state that the sal- 
aries are equal to the salaries of the 
stenographers, while eight state that 
they are not. It is wise to keep in 
mind here the fact that there is very 
little collected comparative data to 
substantiate this statement, because 
only 14 of 44 replying to the question 
maintain placement offices. Harner 
concludes that in Colorado the sales 
field for the high school graduate is 
remunerative and leads to executive 
positions. 

In addition to salaries, an import- 
ant consideration in evaluating sell- 
ing as a vocational field is the matter 
of the length of time persons remain 
in these positions. The criticism, for 
example, is often made that persons 
enter selling positions only as tem- 
porary positions and that they soon 
leave to do other types of work. Of 
the nineteen persons replying to this 
question, sixteen indicate that the 
tendency on the part of the graduates 
of their acquaintance is to remain in 
the selling positions and to be pro- 
moted. Three indicate that this is 
not the case. 

Most of the retail sales training 
which has been conducted in the past 
has been in large city systems in 
which cooperation with merchants 
has been quite largely in the depart- 
ment store field. Because this has 
been true the tendency has been 
to organize retail sales courses chief- 
ly in terms of department store 
work, This fact has tended from 
the beginning to shut out the small 
high school, A study of the types of 
sales positions into, which the gradu- 


_ Olander, Edgar A., Survey of Retail Sell- 
ing Programs in Secondary Schools,’ Master’s 
a. Colorado State Teachers College, August, 

? Harner, C, W., “A Suggested Course in Re- 
tail Merchandising for the Colorado Springs High 
School,”’ Master’s Thesis, Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, August, 1934. 
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ates from these small high schools go 
show§ that they enter unit and chain 
stores of the grocery, drug, specialty 
selling type in greater numbers than 
they enter the department store, and 
that of these, unit and chain grocery 
stores absorb the greatest number. 
This coincides with Boatman’s study 
in Colorado where grocery stores ab- 
sorb the greatest number, with de- 
partment stores next. 


Summary 


The situation with regard to the 
small high school and its position in 
training for the distributive occupa- 
tions seems to be that the need for 
such training is generally recognized 
and that the public, parents, students, 
and employers, are favorably in- 
clined toward it. The present courses 
seem not to be well defined. A defin- 
itely organized sequence of courses 
based on a_ general information 
course apparently should be offered. 
The consensus seems to be that train- 
ing in retailing is the only distribu- 
tive occupation for which training 
can profitably be done in the high 
school. This retail training should 
include small shop as well as depart- 
ment store training, since so large a 
percentage of the graduates go into 
small shop positions. The training 
in selling in the smaller communi- 
ties should include store manage- 
ment, and some of the elements, at 
least, of retail advertising, since the 
graduates frequently have duties of 
this kind to perform. 

The data indicate also that while 
the community absorbs a large por- 
tion of the high school graduates 
who go into selling positions, many 
also go into other communities, and 
that therefore the course should not 
be narrowly local in its content. This 
study seems to indicate also that no 
very active cooperation exists be- 
tween employing merchants and 
schools but that it is recognized as 
necessary since eight out of eleven 
have lecture contacts with employing 
merchants. Such cooperation should 
be developed as a part of the sales 
training program, and in addition, 
better placement activities on the part 
of the school should also be devel- 
oped. 

Knowing the product, knowing the 
market, and knowing how to bring 
them together constitute the basis of 
successful retail merchandising. It 
is obviously impossible to provide 
this training completely in every spe- 
cific retail field, but some general 
techniques can be developed which 
can be utilized by the student in the 
specific fields in which he does his 
practice and in which he later finds 
his job as a graduate. 


In Ohio we are considering the ad- 
visability of the following minimum 
sequence 


SELLING 
Suggested Curriculum Content 

Ninth Year Units 
Introduction to Business 1 
Tenth Year Units 
Typewriting I] 1 
Bookkeeping | 1 
Economic Geography 
Eleventh Year Units 
Business English WA 
Business Organization & Manage- 

ment 
General Salesmanship & Gen- 

eral Advertising 1 
Merchandising & Store System 1 
Twelfth Year Units 
Business Law 
Business Economic Life y, 
Retail Selling & Store Practice 1 


General Salesmanship and Advertising 


Objective. To enable students to under- 
stand the distributive processes of so- 
ciety, something of the techniques and 
personal qualities needed for the career of 
selling, an understanding of the impor- 
tance of having information about prod- 
ucts and a knowledge of how to secure 
such information. 


Content of Course. The course should 
include a general introduction to the dis- 
tribution process covering the present fac- 
tors of distribution, the services per- 
formed and the wastes involved. Ability 
to display merchandise effectively, to ap- 
proach the customer, satisfy him, close 
the sale, take care of stock, should be de- 
veloped by reading, demonstration, and 
experience. Study of products, foods, 
clothing, furnishings, of markets, and of 
methods of bringing those together should 
be included. The content of this course 
can very effectively be adapted to com- 
munity needs. Especial attention can be 
paid, for example, to the problems of ag- 
ricultural marketing in those communities 
where agriculture is the principal occupa- 
tion. 


Plan of Recitation. This course should 
not be primarily recitation. Problems in 
the various elements of selling may be 
studied, analyzed, and discussed. Data on 
products can be assembled by students 
and products demonstrated. The active 
participation of local merchants is highly 
desirable in making this course an ef- 
fective one. Students should be given 
practice in selling, either as a laboratory 
exercise or in actual sales situations. 


Accomplishment. Frequent objective 
tests, oral and written reports, and dem- 
onstration sales made by the students 
show their grasp of the principles and 
techniques. The course should seek to de- 
velop information about selling, rather 
than to develop skilled sales persons. This 
latter should be the objective of retail 
selling. This course may well increase the 
student’s information and assist him in 
discovering the field of distribution as an 
occupation and his own aptitude for it. 

Equipment. A demonstration table and 
platform, as well as cases for varied ex- 
hibits, adequate bulletin blackboard 
space, are desirable articles of equipment. 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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by J]. Goodner Gill 


Dean, Rider College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


HROUGH the constantly in- 

creasing demands which business 
has placed on young men and young 
women, the establishment of a course 
in office practice training has become 
popular in recent years among insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Such a 
course includes, in some degree at 
least, actual practice in the conduct 
of the affairs of a business office. In- 
dustrial organizations have found it 
both expensive in time and money to 
train employees in some of the fun- 
damental procedures found common 
in most offices, and as a result, it has 
fallen to the lot of our educational 
institutions to give their students 
such a preparation, 


direction, Rider College has expand- 
ed its endeavors in office practice 
training by incorporating several ad- 
ditional features designed to acquaint 
a student with the more outstanding 
requirements laid down by modern 
business. While the present program 
is far from attaining perfection, 
gratifying results have already been 
realized and they encourage greater 
emphasis upon it. 

The purpose of this program is to 
give young people about to enter the 
business world knowledge of the 
needs and desires of, and the qualifi- 
cations demanded by, their prospec- 
tive employers. It also ascertains 
what conditions actually exist in a 


Though regarded as a minor part of any college program, an office 

practice course is important, and will receive increasing consideration 

in the future. Unless a young person’s education fits him for the posi- 

tion he hopes to obtain in the business world, it still leaves much more 
to be desired in the way of additional instruction. 


While many colleges have for a 
long time embodied some features of 
office practice training in their vari- 
ous courses, it has not been until the 
past few years that this particular 
field has received any special atten- 
tion. It was assumed that such du- 
ties as answering a telephone call, 
waiting on people, and the handling 
of other responsibilities was an in- 
stinctive part of one’s nature. How- 
ever, the pressure which efficiency 
has brought on industry has served 
to emphasize the importance of many 
details and a need for thorough 
knowledge of the discharge of them. 
An improper greeting over the tele- 
phone might result in the loss of a 
sale, while the proper reception 
would attract trade. This factor has 
made business firms meticulous to- 
day to the extent that only the best 
techniques are considered. 


An Expanded Program 


In line with the progress other ed- 
ucational systems have made in this 
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business office and helps students to 
learn to meet business situations 
when employed therein. It is surpris- 
ing to witness how many people with 
years of education behind them are 
totally unaware of the simple prac- 
tices of the average business office. 
Not only is great nervousness exhib- 
ited by them, but also a tremendous 
lack of knowledge of the proper 
techniques in the dispatch of the 
more common duties delegated to 
them. Such a_ condition be 
remedied to a great degree by famili- 
arity with these practices prior to 
accepting employment. 

In achieving the aims of this 
course, several methods have been 
used thus far which have proved ef- 
fective in the development of such a 
program, Students who are candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor 
Commercial Science must complete 
the shorthand manual and attain a 
speed of 120 words a minute in order 
to be admitted to the office training 
class. Candidates for the degree of 


Bachelor of Education in Commerce 
must complete the shorthand manual 
and attain a speed of 100 words a 
minute to quality. Students of short- 
hand in the non-degree division of 
the college must fulfill the same re- 
quirements as those in the Secretari- 
al Science Department. In addition 
to these standards every student tak- 
ing the office practice course must 
achieve a typing speed of 60 words a 
minute and a transcription speed of 
at least 40 words a minute. 

For the degree students this spe- 
cial training is taken during the last 
term of attendance at college, and 
for the non-degree division, the 
course can be pursued on the Mon- 
day following the passing of the re- 
quirements. 

In order to insure individual in- 
struction, the class is limited to ten 
or possibly twelve students at a time. 
decause of this fact, it is necessary 
that a number of young men and wo- 
men do their “cadet” training in the 
offices of selected business firms. 
Such a method insures thorough 
preparation through the proper 
amount of direct supervision. 


Characteristics of the Plan 


A novel feature of the plan is to 
require a student to go through the 
formality of an interview, similar to 
the one encountered in applying for 
a position. An entrance blank is 
filled out and presented to the in- 
structor. After this, a student is per- 
sonally interviewed in the manner of 
a prospective employer. Following 
the oral interview, during which the 
qualifications of a capable secretary 
are outlined, letters are dictated to 
the “cadet” employee, and if they are 
transcribed in mailable form, the stu- 
dent is allowed to enter the office 
practice class. If not, he is sent back 
to his department for further train- 
ing. 

The work at the beginning is rath- 
er routine in nature, consisting of the 
writing of form letters for the college 
office, and the performance of any 
stenographic work desired by the 
faculty. Later, instruction is given 
in the operation and care of such ap- 
pliances as the adding machine, the 
-calculator, and the dictating machine. 
Although no special speed is required 
it is necessary for a student to be 
familiar with their use in every-day 
business affairs. 

Each Monday nearly one-third to 
one-half of the class changes to a 
different phase of the work. After 
becoming familiar with office proced- 
ure, the students are assigned as as- 
sistants to certain members of the 
college staff, where such details as 
the keeping of records, the filing of 
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correspondence, the scheduling of 
conferences with other students, and 
the like are delegated. 

The success of the office practice 
course at Rider College has probably 
been due, in a large part, to the ob- 
servance of two principles which 
have received considerable emphasis. 
The first is individual instruction, 
and the second, the securing of se- 
lected business offices where the stu- 
dents receive actual employment 
during their “cadet” training. 

Individual instruction is a neces- 
sity if the desired results are to be 
obtained. Beyond the technical fea- 
tures of office training, there are 
many personal factors which can 
best be dealt with through smaller 
groups. As a consequence, the class- 
es at Rider are not permitted to be 
any larger than ten in number, or 
possibly twelve students. A group 
of this size makes it possible for the 
instructor to devote sufficient time 
toward the development of many 
personal qualities which play a vital- 
ly important part in present-day 
placement situations. 


Character and Personality 
Education 

Aside from the scholastic program 
arranged by any institution, the duty 
that naturally follows is that of char- 
acter and personality education. In 
view of the fact that little attention, 
as yet, has been given to including 
such instruction in the normal func- 
tions of the classroom, the matter of 
personality development resolves it- 
self into an “extra-curricular activi- 
ty.” The period of office training of- 
fers a good means for discussing 
with students the matter of dress, ap- 
pearance, and business ethics. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the 
need for the proper consideration of 
these elements before graduation 
time. Frequently, a young person 
possessing outstanding ability will 
find it difficult to secure a position 
simply because he or she does not 
have enough animation in his or her 
speech, or sufficient “drive” to create 
a favorable impression on the pros- 
pective employer. 

One of the functions carried on at 
Rider is a personal interview with 
every student taking the business 
practice course. In the case of the 
young women, this is accomplished 
by the head of the office practice de- 
partment and the Dean of Women of 
the college, who conducts a thorough 
investigation as to the student’s per- 
sonal life for the purpose of suggest- 
ing helpful adjustments as they are 
deemed essential. It is customary to 
find out what use is made of one’s 
leisure time with the view to giving 
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such counsel as is believed to be fit- 
ting to the particular case. 

An effort is also made to deter- 
mine special interests or hobbies. The 
prominence recently given to the cul- 
tivation of a hobby is commanding 
more attention as an aid to increas- 
ing one’s efficiency during business 
hours. In the event there should be 
no constructive use to which a young 
person devotes his “free” time, some 
undiscovered interest which he may 
have is sought and developed. Indus- 
trial organizations are more con- 
cerned than ever as to the manner in 
which an employee lives, because the 
way in which one spends his or her 
spare time is reflected in the caliber 
of work done. 

Another function of the Dean of 
Women is to discuss with the women 
students their manner of dress. 
While no particular requirements are 
set forth during attendance at class- 
es, by the time the training period is 
reached, every young woman must 
dress according to the way found in 
vogue in business. Particular care 
is made to see that there is no exces- 
sive use of cosmetics, except where 
extremely necessary. This point is 
important because a neat appearance 
is essential. Generally, a conservative 
attire is preferred. Unless a student 
is accustomed to the correct wearing 
apparel before entering employment, 
it is sometimes hard to make the 
change in a short time. 

Men students are interviewed by 
the placement director, who ac- 
quaints them with the principal 
placement problems he experiences 
in his association with business firms. 
It is his duty to carefully analyze the 
main requirements demanded of 
young men, and then deal with them 
individually concerning their prob- 
lems. Ina way similar to the young 
women, the placement director dis- 
cusses appearance, dress, and person- 
al habits. Although these matters 
are periodically brought to their at- 
tention during their time at Rider, a 
greater elaboration of them is under- 
taken throughout the duration of the 
weeks they are receiving their prac- 
tice “training.” Instruction is pre- 
sented to all men students concerning 
the method of applying for a position 
so that the best possible results can 
be attained. Since character educa- 
tion has not sufficiently progressed 
as to be a part of one’s scholastic 
pursuits, the development of initia- 
tive, the cultivation of a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and the creation of the 
happy faculty of making friends 
much be compounded into a few 
weeks. Any office practice course 
must be properly “manned” by a 


competent staff to care for the diver- 
sity of instruction that must be pro- 
vided. 


Placement for Practice 


Perhaps the outstanding feature 
of this endeavor at Rider College is 
the actual placement in industry of 
young men and young women for 
their practical training in the art of 
business. Running over a period of 
years, the college has established a 
selected list of different commercial 
enterprises, in the offices of which 
the students go through the same 
routine they would normally en- 
counter if they were regularly em- 
ployed. The firms reserved for this 
purpose represent a wide diversifica- 
tion of businesses which enable the 
students to become familiar with 
all kinds of conditions and circum- 
stances. 

This procedure calls for the ob- 
servance of regular office hours and 
other practices peculiar to the organ- 
ization with which a student is asso- 
ciated. The duties assigned are sim- 
ilar in every respect to those which 
would be given a full-fledged em- 
ployee under the direct supervision 
of an official of the company. A sys- 
tematic check-up is made by a mem- 
ber of the staff of the college who in- 
quires at regular intervals from the 
executives as to the progress a stu- 
dent is making. Any deficiencies 
which are noted are attended to im- 
mediately, and if a young man or 
young woman is unable to cope with 
a problem which may arise, a re- 
placement is made with another stu- 
dent. Since a_ satisfactory report 
must be turned in, no student who 
does badly during his ‘‘apprentice- 
ship” is permitted to graduate until 
he satisfies the requirements. 

Through the cooperation of the 
firms taking Rider students, arrange- 
ments are made whereby efficient of- 
fice duties are assigned. After a 
week’s trial on a certain job is com- 
pleted, different work is assigned the 
second week, and so on until famili- 
arity has been obtained with all the 
details involved. 

The plan of placing the seniors in 
industry for their final training in 
business practice serves many pur- 
poses. Not only is a student afford- 
ed the opportunity of benefiting 
from first-hand information as to the 
conduct of business, but oftentimes, 
where promising ability is displayed, 
a permanent position is secured. 
Many graduates obtain employment 
annually in this way. At the same 
time, the close association with dif- 
ferent commercial enterprises ena- 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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HE Office of Education has made 

nine studies of subject registra- 
tions in public high schools. The 
lirst six of these studies were made 
at 5-year intervals beginning in 1890 
and ending in 1915; the results were 
published in the annual reports of 
the Commissioner of Education for 
the respective vears. With the change 
after 1916 from annual reports to 
Biennial Surveys of Education it be- 
came impractical to conduct these 
studies quinquennially, The next one 
was made in 1922, and since that 
time data in this field have been 
gathered at 6-year intervals, namely, 


in 1928 and 1934. 
Asked to Report 


In all of these studies schools were 
asked to report the subjects offered, 
the number of pupils registered in 
each subject, and the total number of 
pupils enrolled in the school. Until 
the 1934 study, schools were re- 
quested to report only for the last 4 
high-school years, that is, a 6-6 sys- 
tem was asked to report for grades 
9-12, a 5-3-3 system reported for 
grades 8-11, and so on. In 1934 re- 
quest was made for a report covering 
registrations and enrollments in all 
high-school years. In the present 
article comparison is made for 1934 
and 1928 (in some cases also for 
1922), and in order to maintain com- 
parability data are included for only 
the last 4 high-school years. In a 
later publication, where all subjects 
will be brought together for analysis. 
discussion will be introduced of all 
subjects and registrations reported 
for 1934, including registrations be- 
low the last 4 years of high school. 


* Reprinted by permission from School: Life. 
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National Enrollment Data 
in Commercial Subjects 


Text by Carl A. Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary 
Education, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Table on Following Page Prepared Under Direc- 
tion of Lester B. Herlihy, Assistant Statistician 


Gains and Losses 


Nearly 18,000 high schools re- 
ported their registrations by subject 
in 1934. This represents a 21.4 per- 
cent gain over 1928, when less than 
15,000 reported. (See accompany- 
ing table.) The percentage gain in 
enrollments of these schools was 86.5 
during the same period. Normally, 
therefore, it may be expected that for 
the 6-year period a 21.4 percent gain 
in the number of schools offering any 
given subject will be shown, with an 
86.5 percent increase in the number 
of pupils registered for that subject.’ 
Whenever the gains exceed these fig- 
ures for any given subject, it may be 
concluded that the subject is making 
a larger gain than could normally be 
expected. If the increases are less 
than these percentages, the subject is 
losing ground. Thus, in the continen- 
tal United States all four commercial 
subjects included in the table show 
a percentage increase greater than 
21.4 in the number of schools offer- 
ing the subjects, but only one, name- 
ly, elementary business training. 
shows at the same time a registration 
increase greater than 86.5 percent. 
The gain in registrations in elemen- 
tary business training is indeed as- 
tonishing, 258 percent. The next in 
line is typing with a 70 percent in- 
crease in registration, after which 
follow shorthand with 59 percent, 
and bookkeeping with 40 percent. 
These percentage comparisons, both 
in number of schools offering and in 
registrations, may be extracted for 
any subject reported on in any State 
from data supplied in the table. 

For the Nation as a whole, the per- 
centage of the total number of 
schools offering typing in 1928 was 
38.9; in 1934 it was 48.1. Similarly, 
in 1928 shorthand was offered in 
29.0 percent of the schools and in 

1A slight discrepancy exists here in the fact 
that a few 2-year junior high schools and their 
enrollments are included in the 1934 figures; 
these schools were, of course, not asked to re- 
port in 1928. However, since the total number 
of such schools in the United States during 1934 
was only 172 (less than 1 per cent of the total), 


the difference has been ignored in the discussion 
which follows. 


1934 in 33.5 percent. In bookkeeping 
the percentages were 39.4 and 42.0, 
and in elementary business training 
they were 8.8 and 25.9. The percent- 
age of the total enrollment in 1928 
that registered for typing was 15.2; 
in 1934 it was 13.8. Similarly, the 
percentage of the total enrollment 
registering for shorthand in 1928 
was 8.7 and in 1934 it was 7.4. In 
bookkeeping the percentages for the 
2 years were 10.7 and 8.0, respective- 
ly, and in elementary business train- 
ing they were 3.0 and 5.7. Data on 
the percentage of the total number 
of schools offering these four sub- 
jects and the registrations for 1922 
as well as for 1928 and 1934 are 
presented graphically in the accom- 
panying figure. 


Summarizing 


By way of general summary, it 
may be said that the four subjects 
mentioned gained between 1928 and 
1934 in the gross number of schools 
offering them and in the proportion- 
ate number of schools offering them. 
The gain was especially pronounced 
in elementary business training and 
was significant in typing but was not 
great in shorthand or in bookkeep- 
ing. In registrations, also, all four 
subjects showed increases in the 
gross figures; comparatively elemen- 
tary business training showed a far 
greater than normal increase in reg- 
istrations, while the other three sub- 
jects showed a less-than-might-be-ex- 
pected growth. The discrepancy be- 
tween growth in number of schools 
offering these three subjects and 
trend in registrations may reflect a 


“tendency for smaller schools to in- 


troduce commercial subjects between 
1928 and 1934; in other words, the 
number of schools would be in- 
creased out of proportion to the 
number of added registrations. In 
total number of schools offering, as 
well as in registrations, typing leads, 
with bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
elementary business training follow- 
ing in the order named. 
(Table on next page) 
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EWSPAPER magazine 

readers can hardly fail to learn 
something about insurance, not only 
from news items but also from the 
advertisements of rival companies. 
While these advertisements may 
bring to mind some individual needs 
which had not been realized before, 
they do not, nor do they attempt to, 
teach the full significance of insur- 
ence from the standpoint of social 
usefulness. This knowledge comes 
as a rule only from a study of the 
subject, either by means of directed 
reading or by means of instruction. 
The effort is well worth the making, 
for insurance is a vital factor in 
present-day social and economic life, 
with the likelihood that in the future 
it will play a still more important 
part. 

This importance is presaged by the 
Social Security Act passed by Con- 
gress, which may be the means of 
popularizing other forms of insur- 


by Bertie M. McGee 


Associate Professor of Secretarial Science 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


functioning of normal relationships 
with other members of society which 
is satisfying to all concerned. These 
conditions are certainly desirable 
from the standpoint of the commu- 
nity at large. Less social friction 
and dissatisfaction result in such 
cases than if the family were forced 
into a lower income group, or, worse 
still, into the poverty level. Yes, 
these advantages would seldom be 
capitalized by the paid solicitor. It 
remains for this viewpoint to be in- 
spired by the teacher or writer who 
thinks in terms of social benefits. 


Social Values In an Education 
Fund 


Such would also be the case with 
the popular educational policies of 


will be dismissed only as a last re- 
sort. Furthermore, he is more re- 
sourceful and can utilize his abilities 
in several directions so as to main- 
tain some earning power no matter 
if his chief occupation fails him. He 
is thus beneficial to the group in two 
ways: he more nearly maintains him- 
self under all conditions, and, in 
searching for new ways to retain his 
independence, he may develop wasted 
resources or acceptable services. 


Utility 

In addition to bringing home to 
the student the strictly protective 
element of insurance, a knowledge 
of the subject enables him to secure 
greater utility from his policy con- 
tracts. This comes about in two 
ways. In the first place he knows 
the various kinds of policies written, 
what each one offers, what need it 
fills, and he can thus buy more in- 


telligently than if he entrusts the 


3° selection of his policy entirely to an 
_ Insurance advertisements do not, nor do they attempt to, teach the agent. At present there is a great 

4 4 full significance of insurance from the standpoint of usefulness. This ‘diversity of policies written; prac- 
_ knowledge comes as a rule only from a study of the subject. ... tically all circumstances have been 
mie Insurance, is a vital factor in present-day social and economic life. foreseen and provided for, either by 
a5, 3 a special policy or by adaptations of 
that policy, so an individual should 


be able to secure just the contract 


today. They undoubtedly exert a Pinion alan 


ance with a large class of people 
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who heretofore have not been great- 
ly interested in its many uses. It 
will not only teach the wage-earner 
the benefits of protection but will 
also be a continual reminder to other 
classes of their own needs in this 
respect. 

It seems that with the activities of 
insurance agents, there would be no 
necessity for either a great deal of 
publicity or of the teaching of insur- 
ance in the schools. But the agents’ 
work is like the advertisement, con- 
cerned wholly with supplying in- 
dividual needs and not with teach- 
ing the social and economic uses of 
this institution. 


Protection 


_ Foremost among these social uses 
is protection. An agent stresses the 
value of protection which a certain 
type of policy, such as ordinary life, 
an income policy, or an annuity, will 
afford the policyholder and his fam- 
ily. But such policies have social 
values as well. As an illustration of 
this, consider the case of a man who 
leaves his family provided with a 
family income policy. The family 
remains intact moving along on its 
accustomed level; the family pride is 
sustained, and there is a continuing 
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far-reaching influence on the quality 
and productive ability of the group. 
Insurance agents play up as a sales 
argument the ease of accumulating 
the educational fund by this method 
of small payments over a period of 
years (which actually does produce 
an economic benefit which will be 
discussed later), and the certainty of 
the accomplishment of the aim of 
the insured, but little or no attention 
is given to the. idea that education 
leads to increased production. Yet 
this, together with an improvement 
in the quality of society and the 
creation of a greater feeling of se- 
curity, is the vital element. But it is 
generally necessary to bring out this 
idea by directing individual thinking 
in the right direction. That the in- 
suring of an education means the in- 
suring of social progress and achieve- 
ment, the insuring of a greater de- 
gree of personal and social enjoy- 
ment and security in that enjoyment 
is widely accepted. 

Reliet rolls throughout the coun- 
try furnish evidence of the contribu- 
tion of education to security—the 
majority on the list are uneducated 
people. This is no accident ; it is due 
largely to the fact that the trained 
thinker is more productive, hence he 


In the second place, a study of thc 
form and content of the policy itself 
leads to a better understanding of 
the rights and obligations of each 
party to the contract. Many court 
actions are instituted on account of 
ignorance or a lack of understand- 
ing of the provisions of the policy. 
This is true both with the life and 
the property contracts. A careful 
study of the meaning of the contract 
provisions would. eliminate 
needless and expensive litigation and 
would also enable the insured to de- 
rive a greater degree of personal 
satisfaction from ownership. 


Economic Usefulness of Insurance 


_ One of the benefits of insurance 
seldom realized by the uninitiated is 
the tremendous accumulation of 
capital in the reserves of the com- 
panies. Billions of dollars, paid to 
the company in the form of prem- 
iums year after year form an im- 
portant source of capital for fur- 
nishing new and replacing worn-out 
equipment of the nation’s industries. 
A study of the reports of the insur- 
ance companies shows that their 
funds are invested largely in the 
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railroads, in public utilities, to some 
extent in manufacturing and trading 
corporations and in real estate, both 
rural and urban. Large sums of 
money are available each year for 
national development. Yet the casual 
thinker would give little regard to 
this fact unless it is brought directly 
to his attention; he fails to visualize 
the economic usefulness of this in- 
stitution as an agent in the collection 
of these funds. 

Today, with insurance such a 
financial force in the country, many 
of the states are passing adverse leg- 
islation in the form of additional 
taxes, thus increasing the cost of do- 
ing business and, naturally, raising 
premium costs. When the student- 
citizen realizes the benefits which he 
derives, both directly as an individ- 
ual and, indirectly, as a member of 
the social and economic group, he 
takes more interest in the laws pro- 
posed and is more likely to protest 
against further taxation which will 
increase the cost of his protection. 


Cooperative Action 


Along with its other values, a 
study of insurance teaches coopera- 
tive action for securing group bene- 
fits. Whether the citizen realizes it 
or not, he is no longer living to him- 
self but is one of a group which will 
move forward or backward as a 
group. He is more and more de- 
pendent on group action for the sat- 
isfactions of life. Americans have 
been slow to realize this, and to re- 
alize that cooperation can be used 
for other purposes than securing 
protection, namely, in buying, lend- 
ing, and in production. Lately the 
Federal Government has lent some 
encouragement and financial support 
to the cooperative buying movement 
but its full possibilities have not yet 
been visualized by the general public. 
A knowledge of the success of co- 
operation in the insurance field may 
lead to a wider use of this means to 
improve individual situations in con- 
nection with many of the other per- 
plexities and complexities of our 
economic life. 


Teaching Shorthand 
Without a Teacher 


Byrne Commercial College of Dallas, 
Texas, is featuring the teaching of the 
Byrne Simplified Shorthand with Electro- 
matic Educational Service. This machine 
provides a Public Address system for the 
school and provides a complete class 
teaching program for Byrne Simplified 
Shorthand. Recordings made in their 
own studio handle the teaching from the 
first lesson in the manual through dicta- 
tion up to 130 words per minute. They 
are also using Electromatic Educational 
Service as an important aid in the teach- 
ing of typewriting and office training 
work, 
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OFFICE PRACTICE AT RIDER COLLEGE 


(Concluded from page 14) 


bles the college to keep abreast of 
changing conditions as they occur. 
When suggestions are offered by em- 
ployers, it is possible to make any 
necessary adjustments, either in the 
curriculum or in the office practice 
training course so that the training 
received is in line with current busi- 
ness standards. 

Though regarded as a minor part 
of any college program, an office 
practice course is important, and will 
receive increasing consideration in 
the future. Unless a young person’s 
education fits him for the position he 
hopes to obtain in the business world, 
it still leaves much more to be de- 
sired in the way of additional in- 


struction. Successful placement de- 
pends upon the right kind of voca- 
tional guidance, which must take into 
account the economic, social, and ed- 
ucational tendencies of the present- 
day world. With problems of unem- 
ployment and security in old age sur- 
rounding people today, one definite 
way in which a proper solution of 
them can be made is through the es- 
tablishment of sound educational 
programs, Character and adult ed- 
ucation are attracting wider acclaim 
and are placing a tremendous respon- 
sibility on our institutions of higher 
learning. The kind of training given 
youth today will determine the kind 
of adulthood there will be in the fu- 
ture. 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 


The Home Board of Strategy 
by Arland D. Weeks 


Dean, School of Education 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


When the children go to school the home board of strategy begins 


to function. 


The difficulties are not so great during the early years of the child’s 
attendance, when capable primary and grade teachers take a hand. 
But in the high school period the choice of studies and courses begins 
to trouble the family council board. 


The good old courses which the boys’ father took, including Latin, are 
remembered. Conservatism has its roots in what the parents took when 
they went to school. 


It is not long before the family council realizes that what the boy 
should prepare for depends on what the future will bring forth. Where 
will the demand be for services? Law, medicine, music, journalism, 
architecture, electrical engineering, aviation—what? 


Even with a fair guess at demand, the problem is not solved, for the 4 
boy's real nature, interests and possibilities are none too clear. He does — 
not know himself, and he keeps his parents guessing. 3 


There can be little assurance of final wisdom in the choice of school — 
program for the high school age, for there are too — 
many uncertain elements. All one can go by is pre- — 
ponderance of evidence and reasonable doubt. 


In the meantime if the boy is sensible and his — 
parents wise, he will stay in school and work faith- — 
fully on the day’s run, for the future belongs to the — 
trained mind and the man who knows. 
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A Comparative Study of 
Personnel Management in Retail Selling 


ERSONNEL management con- 

cerns itself with “obtaining of an 
efficient human force, adapted to the 
organization for which it is intended, 
and to the maintenance of this force 
in relations, mutually harmonious 
and profitable to employer and em- 
ployee.” (From “Applied Personnel 
Administration,” by J. E. Walters.) 

It is the work of the personnel 
division manager to fulfill the re- 
quirements of this definition in its 
entirety. Upon personal investiga- 
tion, the writer, recently interviewed 
the personnel directors of some de- 
partment stores. When these direc- 
iors were questioned as to the out- 
standing reason for their success in 
the department stores, the replies 
were as follows: 


i. Simplification and rigid maintenance. 
2. Keeping all the employees happy and 
contented. 


Simplification and Rigid 
Maintenance 


One director explained that when 
he first became associated with the 
particular department store, he found 
a mass of irrelevant material in the 
forms and notices issued to the em- 
ployees. As a matter of fact, he ex- 
plained to me that some of the train- 
ing materials were not understand- 
able to himself. His first job was to 
analyze the forms, to simplify the di- 
rections to the employees, and, after 
accomplishing this simplification 
process, to issue new instructions to 
everyone under his guidance. Once 
his work of simplification of instruc- 
tions was finished, then he held 
everyone responsible for observing 
the simple directions issued in the 
form of a Manual. 

_ Another director explained “Keep- 
ing all the employees happy and con- 
tented” in the following ways: 

_ Only about 10 per cent of his time 
is actually spent in his office. Dur- 
ing the remaining 90 per cent of 
his time, he is going through the large 
department store each day. He ex- 
plained that when an employee has 


by Barnet Edward Shear 
Chairman, Commercial Department 
Thomas FitzSimons Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Editor’s Remarks: In this article, 
the work of the personnel mana- 
ger is described. The author ob- 
tained his information from per- 
sonal interviews with several per- 
sonnel directors, The employment 
bureau, the training department, 
the follow-up training and the 
rating of employees are all a part 
of personnel management. 


been absent from his post for several 
days, it is his duty to investigate the 
cause for the absence. This is done 
by having the timekeeper send him a 
written report the first day the em- 
ployee has returned to duty. 

If Miss Jane’s mother has died, 
for instance, then he makes it one 
of his duties to visit Miss Jane dur- 
ing the day she returns to her work. 
He approaches Miss Jane, with the 
information received in the morning 
from the timekeeper. He _ usually 
says, ‘“Miss Jane, | am very sorry to 
know about the passing away of 
your mother.” Miss Jane is certainly 
pleased and happy to think that the 
personnel manager knows about her 
particular cause for absence. Of 
course, she does not realize how he 
received his information and that she 


The Personnel Manager Examines the 


Applicant's Credentials 
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is only one of many that the person- 
nel manager has to visit that day. 
To her it is pleasant to think that 
the store is interested in her. Natu- 
rally, interest begets interest and she 
will be more interested in the proper 
functioning of the organization. 

Similar visits are made by the per- 
sonnel manager to employees who 
have returned after illness. 

This personal element makes for 
contentment and in this store for the 
year 1934, the labor turnover was 
713 employees or 24 per cent of the 
3,000 employed. This means that 
three-fourths of the persons em- 
ployed during 1934 were working in 
1935. 

The average turnover in labor be- 
tween 30 per cent to 35 per cent, is 
not considered high. There must be 
some good reasons for this low turn- 
over in employees. The store must 
be well-organized with an indirect 
saving in the cost of training new 
employees. This low turnover in 
labor is also an indication of the fine 
efficient methods of this particular 
Personnel Manager. 


Description of Employment 
Bureau 


The Employment Bureau is usual- 
ly identified by a sign, such as: 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 
Employment 
Training 
Employee Benefits 
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Somewhere near this placard there 
also appears the following informa- 
tion to the prospective employee: 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE OPEN 
From: 
9:30 A.M. to 12.00 A.M. 


No interviews after 
12 o’clock. 


This seems to me a rather un- 
friendly welcome to the unemployed. 
It may be true that the Personnel 
Division may have many duties to 
perform from 12 o’clock until 5:30 
P.M. or closing time; for instance, 
such duties as communicating with 
references. But, I believe, someone 
could be in charge of the interviews 
until 5:30 o’clock. In one store the 
personnel manager had a_ special 
woman assigned for interviewing ap- 
plicants. He did not do the inter- 
viewing, as he had trained a capable 
assistant for this work. 

The outer office is often divided 
into separate sections for men and 
for women. Desks are supplied with 
pens and ink for filling in the ap- 
plication blanks. 


After applicants for employment 
have filled in the application blank, 
they naturally expect an interview. 
Jn a well-organized Personnel Bu 
reau each applicant is intervicwed 
courteously, The applicants, whether 
employed or not, are made to feel 
welcome in the store. It is the pur- 
pose of one of the personnel man- 
agers to encourage good-will towards 
the store from everyone who applies 
for a position. 

In another store the applicants are 
told to stand in a line. Then one of 
the subordinates in the office “looks 
over” the groups. She “spots” her 
applicants by first impressions, If 
the applicant is dressed neatly and 
his appearance is suitable, he is told 
to sit down and wait for an inter- 
view. Those not selected, fill in a 
short form and are told to leave “as 
there are no more vacancies.” This 
system should be changed; everyone 
should be given an interview, just as 
a matter of policy, to keep the good- 
will of all applicants. 

In this particular department 
store, the selling force changes very 
frequently. Over a period of twelve 
months the labor turnover was 81 
per cent. From July, 1934, to Janu- 
ary, 1935, the turnover in selling was 
45 per cent. From January, 1934, to 
July, 1934, in non-selling’ positions 
the turnover for the six months was 
48 per cent. Average turnover for 
all employees: 
nly, 1934, to January, 1935, 60 per cent 
January, 1934,*to July, 1934, 43 per cent 

These figgres surely indicate that 
the policies of the store and of the 
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Personnel Bureau, in particular, 
need radical revision. When one 
store with 3,000 employees has a 
turnover of only 24 per cent in em- 
ployees, compared with another store 
having 1,950 employees with a labor 
turnover of 81 per cent of employees, 
there is something ‘“‘out-of-gear” in 
the latter organization. 


Work of Training Department 


The department stores that were 
visited all had training departments. 
Regular teachers were assigned to 
this training work. In one store, it 
was explained, that college-trained, 
full-time teachers were employed for 
training the new store employees and 
also for follow-up training of the 
regular employees. From two to 
three days are required to make a 
detailed study of the store organiza- 
tion, policies and ideals of the man- 
agement, and to provide the tech- 
nical training pre-requisite to ade- 
quate customer service. It was Hugh 
Chalmer who once said, “What I can 
earn depends directly upon what I 
can learn.” The department stores 
impress this idea on the new em- 
ployees and endeavor through the 
training department to inspire the 
new employees to success. 


Follow-up Training 


After the employees have been on 
their particular jobs for a while, they 
maybe called back to the training 
department. If an employee needs 
some corrective teaching or some ad- 
ditional instructions, she is very 
wisely sent to the personnel man- 
ager. He in turn may arrange for 
additional training through the train- 
ing department. Sometimes it may 
be necessary to transfer this person 
to another department. The person- 
nel manager will then take the neces- 
sary steps to have the employee 
transferred. 


Rating Employees 


All the employees are rated every 
six months in one of the outstanding 


stores in New York City. The rating 
symbols used are A, B, C, and D. 
A—Very good 
B—Good 
C—Fair 
D—Poor or unsatisfactory 
The component sections of the 
rating sheet or personnel review of 
salespeople are as follows: 
. Appearance 
. Health 
. Approach 
Manner 
. Knowledge of stock 
. Presentation of merchandise 
. Convincing 
. Salesmanship rating 
. Speed and accuracy 
10. Initiative 
11. Co-operation 
12. Industry 
13. Department 
work 
14. General rating for mechanics 
15. Promotional material 
16. Sales rating 


The outstanding factors in the 
personnel review or ratings are ap- 
pearance, promotional material and, 
sales rating in the department. A 
salesperson graded A in all these 
divisions is considered good ‘‘promo- 
tional material” and in this column a 
notation of “Yes” is recorded. Ap- 
pearance is a very strong element in 
this particular rating scheme. 

Sometimes a_ salesperson may 
show an A in all the divisions but 
have a sales rating of only sixth in 
her division. Upon investigation it 
is probably due to this person devot- 
ing some of her selling time to Item 
13—Department Display or Stock 
Work. Proper allowance is made to 
compensate for the time devoted to 
these essential duties in the depart- 
ment. 

In another store, where the labor 
turnover in employees was approxi- 
mately 60 per cent greater than in 
another department store, no rating 
records or personnel review charts 
were kept. Probably, the section 
managers have the power to decide 
whether the salesperson works or 
joins the ranks of the unemployed. 


display or stock 


EXPERIENCE OF THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 12) 


Retail Selling and Store Practice 


Objective. To enable students to secure, 
keep, and advance in retail selling posi- 
tions. 

Content of Course. In addition to spe- 
cific instruction in the techniques of retail 
selling in department, unit, and chain 
stores, this course should include the 
principles of store management and afford 
well organized and supervised practice in 
the techniques of retail selling. 

Plan of Recitation, The study, recita- 
tion, report, and demonstration necessary 
to this course must be coordinated with 


the actual store practice—the classroom 
must supplement this store practice. In 
addition to developing the specific tech- 
niques of store service, the classroom and 
the store practice must serve to develop 
the qualities of personality necessary to 
this work, 

Accomplishment. Careful observation 
and frequent ratings and conferences as 
well as objective tests over content ma- 
terial should serve to measure the stu- 
dents’ ability to meet employment stand- 
ards in this field. 

Equipment. The same as that suggested 
under Salesmanship. 
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CATION 


Pupil 


by Bernhard Bargen 


Instructor in Commerce and Accounting 
Bethel College, Newton, Kansas 


HE problem of checking labora- 

tory papers in accounting or 
hookkeeping is ever with the teacher 
of these subjects. It requires a large 
block of the teacher’s working time. 
|; is uninteresting in the extreme. It 
:s monotonous, and tends inevitably 
.o become superficial, and varies in 
scope, emphasis, and rigor, as the 
icacher progresses through the stack. 
|, there a way out? 

The thought suggests itself that, if 
it is good for the pupil to have his 
paper checked, it might be well if he 
could be led, by degrees to check his 
own work, and thus, if possible, to 
develop that precious trait—‘‘self- 
checking.” 

ne solution to this problem is 
presented in the accompanying Self- 
(irading Sheet—a solution which 
adapts itself with almost equal fa- 
cility to accounting or other subjects 
in which a wide range of factors are 
to be scored or evaluated. The scor- 
ing sheet is a simple, stencil-ized 
form, allowing pupil to score himself, 
or someone else, on fifteen items cov- 


_ ering one or more problems or labor- 


alory exercises in accounting, 

“We shall now score Problems 4 
and 5, Chapter XII,” suggests the in- 
structor, handing out one Self-Grad- 
ing Scoring Sheet to each student. 
“May, will you exchange papers with 
Laura? William, with Edward, 


_ please?” and so on, through the class, 


deftly matching pupils according to 
ability, temperament, and social con- 
nections, 

“You may now fill in the space 
which indicates whose paper you are 
scoring, your own name, and the 
date. The Assignment Number is 
12:4-5.” 

Before coming to class the instruc- 
tor had carefully studied the prob- 
lems: Just what do I expect my stu- 
dents to have learned or achieved 
from this assignment ? What specific 
points should by all means have been 
observed? What particular answers, 
computations, or amounts will fairly 
and impartially test the accuracy of 
the student’s work? What attitudes, 
if any, do I expect to have been cul- 


" livated or attained? At what points, 


_ in the work of the student, will he 
unconsciously reveal intelligent dis- 


crimination, which is the evidence of 
skill? These questions represent 
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the factors, or the elements on which 
the laboratory work of the pupil is 
to be graded. They are expressed, 
in writing, in a set of questions, so 
stated that if the answer is, or may 
be “Yes” it affirmatively expresses a 
degree of achievement, skill, accura- 
cy, or desirable attitude on the part 
of the pupil being scored. Such a set 
of questions (criteria, desiderata ) 
are shown in Table I. 


Having reduced the problem to 
writing, the instructor now weights 
these questions roughly, as to rela- 
tive importance. She can, by this 
technique, emphasize or minimize 
such points as she feels the class 
needs, be they points of skill, infor- 
mation, or attitude. 


“Betore we begin grading,” con 
tinues the teacher quietly, “I shall 
read the values of the items to be 
scored. You may insert these val- 
ues, opposite the items as | call them. 
Ready! Item 1, value 40; Item 2, val- 
ue 20; Item 3, value 10.’ She con- 
tinues to read the values to Item 15. 
If she wishes a score for each prob- 
lem, Column 1 allows for scoring fif- 
teen items on Problem 1. Column 2 
allows for scoring nine problems at 
Problem 2, etc. The scoring sheet 
allows for scoring nine problems at 
one sitting. Usually not that many 
columns are used. If the problem is 
very short, not all fifteen items may 
be used. 

“What is the total possible value ?” 
Each student adds the column of val- 
ues called by the instructor, and the 
correct total is inserted opposite the 
word Possible. 

The teacher then reads the ques- 
tion for Item 1: /s the paper in on 
time and ready to be scored? [If it 
is, the value stands; if it is not, the 
value is struck out. The student gets 
“all or none” value on that one 
item. | 


Self-Grading Scoring Card 


Pupil sco 
Go 
Scored 


Assignment No/?/¢-s) 


pate Fer 


Assignment 
Score 


7770 


Place values in blanks as dictated before beginning to score. 
Possible value should be inserted at the bottom of the column. 


Questions will be dictated for each item. 


If the answer is "Yes," 


let the value for the item stand; if the answer is "No," draw a 


line through the value. 


terpretation indicated by the class discussion. 
Divide by the number of possible values 


allowed for each problem. 
to arrive at a per cent score. 


Let your scoring be in the spirit and in- 


Total the values 


Items 1 ie * 9 
1 
3. | 19 | | 
4. 
5 22. 
6 |. 
7 
8 
9. 10. 3 
10 
ll 
12. 19 | 
13 
1s 
Possible | 35 
| Per Cent 77 
21 
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Without hurrying the class, but 
with quiet dispatch and precision, the 
teacher reads the question for Item 
2: Is the paper free of any blots, 
strike-overs, or erasures? 

The process continues through to 
the end. If any student gets affirma- 
tive answers to all questions, he gets 
an actual score equal to the possible 
score. His per cent in such a case is 


TABLE | 
SELF-GRADING QUESTIONS 
Item Value Questions 

1 40 Are Problems 4 and 5 in on time and 
ready to be scored? 

2 20 Is the paper free of any blots, strike- 
overs, or erasures? 

3 10 Is each problem correctly labelled, 
with the problem number and the 

name ot the student? 

4 20 Are all rulings made with the ruler, 
crossing the column and only the 
column? 

5 5 Problem 4: Does the heading for the 
Profit and Loss Statement read 
substantially as follows [Instructor 
reads or demonstrates] ? 

6 5 Inspect all ledger T-accounts. Does 
the student seem to understand that 
all columns are to be pencil-footed, 
both on the debit and credit side, 
when there is more than one 
amount in the column? 

7 2 Are there year-dates in every date 
column? 

8 5 Is there a page reference for every 
osting! 

9 10 Does the Machinery account read as 
follows [Instructor reads from 


key]? 
10 10 Does the Reserve for Depreciation 
account show an annual increment 


of $408.50? - 

11 10 Did the student open an account, 
Profit and Loss? 

12 10 Does the account read as_ follows 
[Reads key]? | 

13 10 Is the Depreciation account in_bal- 
ance? 

14 15 Is the Machinery ruled as per mod- 
el, page —-? 

15 10 Does the Profit and Loss account 
read as follows [Instructor reads 
key]? 

100. If his actual score is 46, when 


the possible score is 92, his per cent 
is 50 (46 + 92 = 50). 

Column 2, representing Problem 2, 
is done in the same way. Or, if the 
individual scores for each problem 
are immaterial, the entire set of 
problems is scored, the total possible 
scores for the various columns add- 
ed in one composite total (possible). 
The actual total for all the columns, 
likewise, can be secured in one com- 
posite total (actual). The total ac- 
tual, then, divided by the total possi- 
ble gives the per cent score, which is 
the Assignment Score of all the 
problems. 

This process required perhaps fif- 
teen minutes, to score thirty papers, 
two problems for each pupil. This 
is a fair test-check, perhaps, of the 
entire assignment. The process ac- 
complished certain things: 

1. The teacher decided before begin- 
ning to score the papers what ele- 
ments (and none other) she in- 
tended to score. 

2. The teacher was forced to state 

in objective terms what elements 
she considered important enough 


to score, in terms which her stu- 

dents would understand. 

. The teacher was led to evaluate 
these different elements by a proc- 
ess of weighting. 

4. The pupil is led through a process 
of critical inspection of another 

paper, by another student who went 
through the same processes he did, 
with perhaps different skill, thor- 
oughness, or precision. 

5. The pupil /earns by this process the 
particular points for which the in- 
structor looks when grading. He 
feels that the teacher is “out in the 
open.” 

6. The pupil is convinced that all stu- 
dents get the score via the same 
route. 

7. The class is rotated—the individ- 
ual pupils who exchange are dif- 
ferent for each set scored. 

8. The principle of sampling is used 
to advantage. 

9. Even allowing for minor, intention- 
al or unintentional, errors in scor- 
ing, a tremendous amount of check- 
ing has been done in a relatively 
short time. 

10. It permits of infinite flexibility, 
limited only by the ingenuity of the 
instructor to state in words what 
he is looking for, in terms which 
his students can follow. 

11. It is flexible in that it permits in- 
terpreting the questions before 
scoring, instead of after, in the 
light of individual motives and in- 
tentions. 

12. It forces the teacher to direct her 
thinking into teaching, rather than 
into checking. 


Other advantages will present 
themselves to the teacher who uses 
this method. One or two disadvan- 
tages may be mentioned: 


1. There is a temptation to depend 
solely upon the pupil-scoring, 
whereas a perusal 
paper sometimes reveals at a glance 
some vital condition which merits 
and demands the personal attention 
of the instructor. 


2. Which, as a corollary, widens the 
distance between teacher and pupil, 
unless the teacher seeks other 
means of personal contact. [This 
disadvantage, however, is more ap- 
parent than real, for ordinary 
grading is not especially conducive 
to intelligent, personal guidance on 
the part of the instructor. ] 


This method adapts itself very 
nicely also to having each pupil face 
himself frankly in grading his own 
papers. A very little experience with 
this method of checking his papers 
teaches him in a short time to be 
alert, specific, exact. These values 
accrue whether the instructor decides 
to use the scores arrived at or not. 

The purpose, after all, for grading 
papers is not to arrive at grades, but 
to direct, to indicate to the student 
faulty directions, and to correct 
faulty techniques. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


more than eight at a stretch.” On their 
first job they are likely to get 40 at a 
stretch—unless they get filing jobs. 

“Did I understand you to say that you 
will repeat anything that we do not catch 
as you dictate it the first time?” Yes. 
Why not? “But we are never allowed to 
interrupt dictation. How can a teacher 
dictate a hundred words a minute and 
permit interruptions? By-the-way, at 
what speed are you going to dictate this 
test?” Imagine the reaction when I re- 
plied, “At about an average of 70 words a 
minute, but at no particular speed through- 
out.” 

Giving vocational tests is mighty inter- 
esting and enlightening—but somewhat de- 
pressing. I wish every teacher of short- 
hand, bookkeeping, typewriting, clerical 


practice, machine transcribing, etc., could 
have listened in on some of our testing 
periods. It is a most challenging experi- 
ence. One girl testee summed up her re- 
action to the tests this way: “We aren’t 
prepared for such tests, but if our taking 
them will result in a better type of train- 
ing for those who follow us in our 
school’s commercial classes, I suppose we 
should be glad that we came to take 
them.” 

Perhaps these girls and boys were just 
“spoofing” the examiner. Or it just may 
be that they were building up an alibi for 
their expected failure to pass the tests. 
Or can it be that their schools are much 
poorer than the average? I can only 
vouch for what they said and leave it to 
you to judge what they really meant. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 


FEDERATION 


CONVENTION 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 28, 29 and 30 
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Commercial 


Pre-revolutionary Conditions in 
Mexico 


EXICO, during the period of 
M Spanish rule, was closed to 
the remainder of the world. Trade 
barriers were erected which effec- 
tively prevented the development of 
commercial relations with any coun- 
try except Spain. History records 
the domination, the exploitation, and 
the practical enslavement of the na- 
tives by the ruling whites. It is true, 
ihe status of Mexico as a colony of 
Spain conferred the rights of Span- 
ish citizenship on the native inhabi- 
tants but the courts seldom recog- 
nized these rights. Appeals were pos- 
sible; but Spain was far away 
and months, even years, might 
clapse before a remedy was_ se- 
cured. It is alleged that even 
the Church used its influence to 
prevent the unhappy peons from 
emerging from the status of serfs, 
to which they were degraded by 
the whites. Schools for them did not 
exist. 

“If they fell ill, and that was often 
enough, there were for them but 
two or three miserable hospitals 
in all Mexico, and in these they did 
but die of starvation and mistreat- 
ment. Their sole pastimes and recre- 
ations were the Church festivals, 
where under cajolement or threat they 
yielded up their scanty savings to the 
priests for mass payments. If they 
escaped from the priests with a few 
centavos there were still the drinking 
places, also kept by the priests, where 
the vilest liquor was sold, and the 
peons sank in the mire at the end of 
a long anticipated holiday, robbed and 
drugged.” ? 


The monopoly on foreign trade, 
held by Spain, permitted few of the 
civilizing influences attendant upon 
free trade to enter the country. The 
children of the whites, surrounded by 
the comforts and luxuries of beauti- 
ful homes and gay patios, led a life 
of ease and pleasure. Reared and 
educated abroad, the sons of the 
wealthy landowners spent their time 
in collecting rents and in taking pride 
in the products of their ranchos. 
Under such conditions it was but 
natural that dissatisfaction should 
exist and that revolutionary ideas 
should grow. 

Probably the greatest factor in 
hastening the downfall of the Span- 
ish power in Mexico, was the growth 
of a new people. Racial barriers and 
social prejudices effectively had pre- 
vented the native Indians from 


_1 Gutierrez de Lara, L., and Pinchon, Edgcomb. 
The Mexican People, Doubleday Page and Co., 
New York, 1914, p. 28. 
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Education 


in Mexico 


by Edward E. Pickard, Ed.D. 


Principal, Central High School, Hopewell Township 
Pennington, New Jersey 


achieving any great importance in the 
commercial and administrative af- 
fairs of the country. The gradual 
mixture of the two races, however, 
created a third, popularly known as 
the Mestizo. It is to these latter 
people that the political and indus- 
trial independence of Mexico is due. 


Impetus for Business Education 


In the early days of the nineteenth 
century the revolutionary move- 
ments, led by the village priest, 
Miguel Hidalgo, gained sufficient 
force to weaken the political hold 
of Spain. Although they failed to 
sever completely the ties which 
bound the two countries, the upris- 
ings did lead to a lowering of the 
trade barriers which surrounded 
Mexico. With the influx of goods 
from other countries there came a 
new philosophy, a new commerce 
and a new freedom. Chambers of 
Commerce were organized in the 
various trade centers. The need for 
business training began to* make it- 
self felt. As a result of these 
changes, the Junta de Comercio de 
la Ciudad de Mexico established the 
first commercial school on record 
in Mexico. It was the Escuela Mer- 
cantil, located in Mexico City. The 
school began to receive students in 
the year 1845 and continued in exis- 
tence until 1854 when it was closed 
to make way for the first govern- 
ment school of commerce, La Es- 
cuela de Comercio. With the estab- 
lishing of the so-called Empire of 
Maximilian and the return to the 
former policy of trade monopolies, 
the newly organized Escuela de Com- 
ercio was closed. 


It is quite possible that some form 
of organized business education ex- 
isted in Mexico previous to the es- 
tablishing of the Escuela Mercantil 
but, if so, the date has been lost in 
the maze of political changes through 
which the government has passed. 
Sufficient information exists, how- 
ever to point to the significant fact 
that the impetus for commercial edu- 
cation lay in the demands of busi- 
ness men for employees trained in 
business methods, and not in the 


efforts of educators to provide for 
some fancied needs. 


Growth of Commercial Schools 
for Boys 


After the reestablishing of the Re- 
public under Benito Juarez, in 1867, 
a commission was named to reorgan- 
ize public instruction. The result of 
its work is embodied in the Ley de 
Instruccion Publica de 2 de deci- 
embre de 1867, which provides 
among other decrees, for the organi- 
zation of a school of commerce. 
Article 3, which refers to the school, 
states: 

“In this school there will be taught 
the following subjects: applied arith 
metic; bookkeeping; commercial cor- 
respondence; commercial geography ; 
statistics; history of commerce; eco- 
nomics; theory of credit; mercantile, 
maritime, and administrative law.” 

On July 15, 1868, in accordance 
with this decree, the Escuela de Com- 
ercio y Administracién came into ex- 
istence, under the directorship of don 
Jésus Fuentes y Muniz. 

The building in which it was lo- 
cated was the former Hospital de 
Terceros de San Francisco, which 
had come into the possession of the 
government as a result of the Na- 
tionalization Act of May 7, 1850. 
From this date until 1866, when the 
building was placed at the disposal 
of the Secretaria de Justica y In- 
struccion Publica, it had served to 
house the Hotel Ferrocarril; Offices 
of the Minister of Finance ; Quarter- 
master General of the Second Army 
Corps; and, finally, the Colegia de 
San Juan de Letran. Two years 
later, it became definitely the build- 
ing of the new school of commerce 
and remained so until the year 1901, 
when the school was moved to its 
present location at No. I Puene de la 
Marscala. 

Definite courses of study were not 
followed in the school until 1871. At 
that time profesor don Bernardino 
del Raso proposed to a council of 
the professors that two courses of 
study be organized. They were Em- 
pleado Contador (Accountant) and 
Corredor Titulado (Broker). The 
suggestion was adopted and contin- 
ued in force by succeeding directors 
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until 1876, when senor Lic. D, Alre- 
do Chavero was placed in charge. 

The entire school curriculum was 
reorganized during the twenty-five 
years that Senor Chavero remained 
as head of the institution. Courses 
in commercial chemistry were added 
in 1884 and courses in financial op- 
erations in 1890. Shorthand and 
typewriting classes were included 
for the first time in 1890. Senor 
Chavero’s policy, as director, was to 
have men of prominence in business 
affairs lecture to the students and to 
conduct classes. The result of this 
procedure reflected itself in the 
school enrollment, which amounted 
to well over eighteen hundred in the 
year 1900. Many of the students en- 
rolled in short courses for the sole 
purpose of receiving this practical 
instruction, 

In July, 1902, Senor Lic. don 
Joaquin D. Casasus succeeded Senor 
Chavero as the director. It was 
through the efforts of Senor Casasus 
that the careers of Contador de Com- 
ercio (Private Accountant) and 
Perito Empleado (Expert Em- 
ployee) were added to the curricu- 
lum. He was responsible, also, for 
the passage of the presidential de- 
cree of January 7, 1903, relative to 
advanced scholarships. This reads in 
part as follows: 


“Students who have obtained the 
highest grade in the final examination, 
and who have observed good con- 
duct, have the right to profit by en- 
joying a scholarship for one year ina 
foreign country in order to perfect 
their studies.” 


Information is not available as to 
the number of students who have 
profited by this scholarship but it 
must have resulted in an added in- 
centive to accomplish worth-while 
tasks. 

Three years after Senor Casasus 
was named director, he was relieved 
of his post because of political 
changes; and Senor don Javier Ar- 
ragoiz was appointed the director. 
Under Senor Arragoiz, studies were 
added pertaining to the consular 
career; a school savings bank was 
organized ; a commercial agency es- 
tablished in which the students could 
receive actual practice in business 
procedure; and the publication of the 
school magazine, Escuela de Com- 
rcio, was begun. (This paper has 
since passed out of existence, but it 
might well be revived because of the 
opportunities for business  experi- 
ence and personal expression which 
it afforded.) The courses of study 
offered at the time included book- 
keeper, stenographer, foreign trade 
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agent, private accountant, public ac- 
countant, auditor, and professor in 
secondary schools of commerce. 
Students whose occupations would 
not permit them to enroll for one of 
the full courses were permitted to 
register for special subjects. 

On September 9, 1907, Senor don 
Rafael Sierra assumed charge of the 
school; and from this date until 
1918, changes in the directorship of 
the school were frequent. Nine dif- 
ferent men were responsible for the 
educational policies during this pe- 
riod. Some of them returned several 
times, only to be removed again as 
political changes occurred in the 
federal government. In the order 
of their appointment following Senor 
Sierra, they were Senor Lic. don 
Joaquin Casasus, a former director; 


During the directorship of Senor 
Pruneda, in 1919, a complete reor- 
ganization of the school was under- 
taken. As a consequence of this re- 
vision the training was divided into 
two groups, the higher department 
and the secondary department, with 
the following courses established in 
each: 


“Secondary Department: 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Secretary 
Commercial Agent 
Foreign Trade Agent 
Bachelor of Commerce 

Higher Department: 
Public Accountant 
Financial Expert 
Commercial Expert 
Banking 
Professor of Commerce 
Statistical Expert.” * 


Avenida F. 1. Madero, Mexico City 


Senor don Carlos Diaz Dufoc ; Senor 
don Manuel Auza; Senor Dufoc 
(again) ; Senor Lic. don Fernando 
Gonzalez Roa; (again) don Rafael 
Sierra; Senor don Carlos B. Mun- 
guia; Senor don Ignacio Diaz de 
Salas; Senor don Gregorio Velas- 
quez; and Senor don Juan Leon. 
From 1918 down to the present, 
the term of office of the directors has 
continued to be rather short for such 
an important position. This fact 
lends considerable weight to the 
statement made by many business 
men, that politics has occupied too 
prominent a place in school affairs. 
During the latter period the follow- 
ing men have directed the affairs of 
the school; Senor don Alfonso Pru- 
neda; Senor don Frederico Cer- 
vantes; Senor don Estrada Berg; 
Senor don Augustin Sea; Senor don 
Jose P. Cacho, who in July, 1933, 
was in charge of commercial educa- 
tion for girls; and Senor don Tomas 
Vilches, the present director, 


bresidential Decree, March 3, 1919, Mexico 
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However, this revision in the cur- 
riculum had little effect on the stu- 
dent body until 1922, when the Bach- 
elor of Commerce degree was made a 
pre-requisite for the studies of the 
higher department. 

In 1929 the courses in the last 
department were removed to the 
newly organized Facultad de Comer- 
cio, Universidad Nacional Autono- 
ma, where they now remain. The re- 
moval of the subjects of university 
caliber from the school did not se- 
riously affect the students who were 
studying for various degrees, since 
the Bachelor of Commerce degree 
was still necessary as a pre-requisite 
to advanced study. Following this, 
they might transfer to the university. 
On the other hand, the courses in the 
secondary department remained as 
they were, so that the inability of the 
students to complete the advanced 
work did not stamp them as failures 
or drop-outs. 
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The Escuela de Comercio y Ad- 
ministracion, which for some time 
was the only commercial school in 
the country, depended in the begin- 
ning on the Secretaria de Justica y 
Instruccién Publica but with the cre- 
ation of the Secretaria de Artes y 
Instruccion Publica, in 1905, the con- 
trol of the school passed to his hands. 
\When this office was abolished as a 
result of the Revolucién Constitu- 
tionalista, the school was placed un- 
der the direction of the Department 
of Technical Education, and later the 
Universidad Nacional Autonoma, In 
1917 authority over the school was 
given to the Secretaria de Comercio 
y Industria, in whose hands it rested 
until 1922, when the office of Secre- 
taria de Instruccién Publica was 
created. Since that time commercial 
education has remained under the di- 
rection of the latter official. 


Growth of the Commercial 
School for Girls 


Commercial education for girls 
was established in 1902, in compli- 
ance with a decree passed by con- 
gress the twelfth of December, 1901. 
The result of this decree was to am- 
plify the primary teaching in the 
Kscuela Miguel Lerdo de Tejada 
which, until that year, had been a 
primary school for girls. Initial 
courses of a commercial nature were 
organized and conducted as a sepa- 
rate department; the school still re- 
taining its character as an Escuela 
Primaria Secondaria. From its in- 
ception it has occupied the building 
in which it is now located. 

In the year 1910 the commercial 
courses were enlarged somewhat, the 
studies being divided into the fol- 
lowing classifications : 


1. Elementary 

2. Primary Commercial 

3. Department of Business Practices 
4. Evening Commercial Courses 


The primary commercial studies 
were planned to provide an oppor- 
tunity whereby young girls might ac- 
quire the knowledge and skill con- 
sidered necessary for clerical em- 
ployees. These studies consisted 
principally of typewriting, short- 
hand, arithmetic, and elementary 
bookkeeping. Initial experience in 
mercantile life was also provided 
through a cooperative book and sta- 
tionery store operated within the 
school by the department of prac- 
tices. 

With the consolidation of the fed- 
eral government in 1917, the control 
of the school passed to the munici- 
pal government, the emphasis again 
being placed on the elementary stud- 
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ies rather than the commercial. 
Later, however, the administrative 
authority was given to the Univer- 
sidad Nacional Autonoma. Under the 
university the commercial studies oc- 
cupied a more prominent place in the 
curriculum. Finally, in 1922, the 
Secretaria de Instruccién Publica 
was charged with the direction. At 
present, the plan is to use the school 
as a nucleus for the formation of an 
organization devoted to the training 
of girls as bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers. 


Extinct Government Schools of 
Commerce in Mexico City 


Three years after the organization 
of the Commercial studies in the Es- 
cuela Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, the 
Escuela Primaria Commercial “Dr. 
Mora” was established in Mexico 
City. Its founder and first director 
was Senor Tomas Gomez Robledo, 
who organized courses of study in 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
and office practice. However, the po- 
litical unrest of 1917 resulted in the 
abandonment of the school during 
that year. In 1921 it was reopened, 
but apparently considerable opposi- 
tion had to be overcome, since the 
new director Senor Enrique Corona, 
was called upon to justify the exis- 
tence of the school before the Con- 
greso de la Union. His report pre- 
sented before that body in November 
1922 reads in part as follows: 


“During the past year it was agreed 
by common consent to the creation of 
the commercial school ‘Dr. Mora.’ 
The necessity for this school was 
voiced by the Secretaria de la Edu- 
cation Publica, who noted the need 
for a new establishment to impart 
commercial education to young people 
who, because of their occupation or 
insufficient means, could not acquire 
a commercial education. . . . From the 
results obtained and the desire pa- 
tiently manifested by the students, the 
following changes are proposed: 

(1) That the faculty be considered on 

an equal footing with other schools 
in reference to salary. ; 
That the programs formulated in the 
school, eveloped, and examined 
closely as agreed upon, be adopted 
entirely by other government and 
private schools.” 4 


Shortly after these recommenda- 
tions were made, the school was 
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moved from its location in Avenida. 


Juarez, to the corner of Palacio Leg- 
islative and Eliseo, and later to No. 1 
Puente de Alvarado. It continued in 
existence here until 1926, when the 
school was supplanted by a new in- 
stitution, the Escuela de Taquime- 
canografos, under the direction of 
Senor Pacheo. The latter school was 
located in the building at the corner 


*Gavilan, Eduardo P., Special Report of. the 
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of Avenidas Chapultepec y Insur- 
gentes, and lasted only one year. 

In 1925 the Escuela Tecnica In- 
dustrial y Comercial was establish- 
ed in the Parque Lira de Tacubaya 
The organization of the school was 
the same as that of the Escuela Mi- 
guel Lerdo de Tejada. However, its 
removal to Mixcoac in the early part 
of 1933 leaves the Escuela Miguel 
Lerdo de Tejada as the only gov- 
ernment school for girls now existent 
in the city of Mexico. 


Interest Manifested by the 
Chambers of Commerce 


From the early days of the Re- 
public the local chambers of com- 
merce have displayed a keen interest 
in organized business education. Not 
only has this interest been shown by 
the commercial contests which the 
Chambers of Commerce have organ- 
ized from time to time, but also in 
the continued efforts of these or- 
ganizations to establish schools of 
commerce in industrial centers 
throughout the nation. The national 
scope of these endeavors is revealed 
by a resolution passed by the First 
National Congress of Commercial 
People, which met in Mexico City in 
1917. At that time there was ap- 
proved a motion calling for the 
stimulation of business _ training 
under the direction of the various 
chambers of commerce. By the year 
1919 commercial schools were estab- 
lished in Puebla, Torreon, and Vera 
Cruz. The chamber of commerce in 
Vera Cruz was responsible for the 
organization of the School of Com- 
merce and Navigation, founded there 
in 1919. 

During the same year (1919) there 
existed in the country no less than 
fifty-six schools of commerce. Of 
this number eighteen were govern- 
ment and thirty-eight were private 
schools. In addition to the voca- 
tional subjects offered in most of the 
private schools and academies, the 
government schools included such 
subjects as office practice (to give 
the students a knowledge of the prac- 
tical application of the basic sub- 
jects); economic mercantile 
organization (to provide a knowledge 
of the business opportunities of the 
country and to aid in the economic 
development) ; and civics (to reveal 
the relationship of merchants, office 
workers, and civic communities, thus 
building a more intelligent under- 
standing of each social element). 


Present Aspects of Commercial 
Education in Mexico 
At the present time, it cannot be 
said that all the professors in the 
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commercial schools have special 
preparation for their work. How- 
ever, the training which is being 
given in the Escuela Superior de 
Comercio y Administracion, and in 
the Facultad de Comercio, Univer- 
sidad Nacional Autonoma, is likely 
to result in properly trained teachers 
for the future. Under the conditions 
as they are now, many of the pro- 
fessors are forced to engage in other 
activities than teaching, in order to 
maintain a suitable standard of liv- 
ing. This situation is being remedied 
by the school officials as rapidly as 
circumstances permit. Full-time, 
qualified teachers are eagerly sought 
and all new teachers are required to 
possess a government certificate. 
The move to spread commercial 
education throughout the country is 
quite noticeable. State governments 
have organized commercial schools 
or are planning to do so. Local and 
national chambers of commerce are 
doing likewise. Should these move- 
ments continue to grow, as in the 
past, commercial education must 
shortly become practical throughout 
the country, if it is not already so. 
Its cognizance of the various social 
aspects of life probably will result 
in individuals better prepared to help 
the economic situation and the public 
administration of the nation. 


Summary 


1. The historic events which led to the 
freeing of Mexico from Spanish rule have 


led also to the growth of foreign trade,’ 


and to industrial expansion at home. 

2. Business interests, represented by the 
National Chamber of Commerce of ioe 
ico City, were the first to organize a 
school for commercial education. 

3. Commercial education for boys was 
the first to develop. Similar training for 
girls was not undertaken until over half 
a century later (1902). 

4. The realization of the necessity for 
commercial training to the welfare of the 
nation is shown by the immediate re-estab- 
lishing, in 1867, of a commercial school 
to replace the one closed during the reign 
of Maximilian. 

5. Courses of study for boys have 
tended, from the beginning, toward admin- 
istrative work. Those for girls are mainly 
of a stenographic and minor clerical na- 
ture. 

6. The frequent changes in the direc- 
torship and in the administrative control 
of the various schools in Mexico City, 
coincide with similar changes which have 
occurred in the political control of the 
federal government. Apparently political 
power has played an important part in 
educational affairs. 

7. The local chambers of commerce in 
Mexico have demonstrated their interest 
in business education by the organization 
of commercial contests from time to time, 
and in the fostering of new schools of 
commerce. 

8. The present policy of the Secretaria 
de Instruccién Publica, requiring all new 
teachers to possess a teaching certificate, 
has greatly benefited commercial educa- 


tion. 
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‘tivity was denoted by the word 


O R D S 


Where Do Our 


Words 


Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 


parts in many lands and many civilizations. 
They may be monuments to customs dating back to 


superstitions. 


They may record ancient 


classical antiquity. They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 
cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
today may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 


ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. 
Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. 


They may have been used by an 
Thousands of our words 


are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 
known meanings of several common words. 


Ambition 
A Going About for Votes 


Even in ancient Rome candi- 
dates for public office went 
about soliciting votes. This ac- 


ambitio, going about, 
around.’’ Ambitio was derived 
from ambire, ‘‘to go about,” 
which in turn was formed from 
amb., ‘‘about,”’ and ire, ‘‘to go.” 
Since this activity indicated a 
desire for honor or power, the 
word ambitio came to mean the 
desire for official honors. This 
word was borrowed in French 


and English as ambition, and its Reproduced by Permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 


meaning broadened to denote 
the earnest desire for prefer- 
ment or achievement. 


The word salary has an odd history. It 
goes back, according to Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition, 
to the Latin word salarium, pension 
or stipend, originally, salt money, the 
money given to the Roman soldiers for 
salt, which was a part of their pay. A 
distinction is usually made between salary 
and wages. Webster distinguishes the 
two words by saying that “salary and 
stipend (the latter Scottish or archaic for a 
clergyman’s salary) denote a fixed com- 
pensation, commonly paid at longer inter- 
vals than wages, for services (often pro- 
fessional) which require training or ability; 
as, the salary of a minister, a teacher, a 
bank president, a consul.” 


Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


One of the most fascinating aspects of 
language study is that of what is called 
“‘popular etymology,” or sometimes by the 
German term, Volksetymologie, the process 
of substituting a familiar word or syllable 
for an unfamiliar one, with the idea of 
accounting for the origin of the word. One 
of the provincial dialects of England speaks 
of weekdays as wicked-days, in contradis- 
tinction to Sunday, one imagines; in cer- 
tain dialects asparagus has become sparrow- 
grass; and Jerusalem artichoke for girasole 
artichoke is now standard English. Girasole 
was originally an Italian word from girare, 
to turn, and sole, the sun, which empha- 
sizes the fact that the Jerusalem artichoke 
is a kind of sunflower. 
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Secretaries Cum Laude 


by Florence Myrtle Manning 


National President of Alpha Pi Epsilon 
Los Angeles, California 
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T HE membership of Alpha Pi Epsilon, 
Honorary Secretarial Society, is made 
up largely of cum laude students. It is 
unique inasmuch as it is the only honorary 
secretarial society of college standing in 
the country. This information was gleaned 
from a search through the plethora of 
honorary organizations found on the aver- 
ace college campus. 

Alpha Pi Epsilon was officially estab- 
lished December 9, 1933. At this time the 
Society was incorporated under the Cali- 
fornia law, and the name and ritual were 
copyrighted. Its chief purpose is to pro- 
iessionalize the status of the college 
trained secretary. The Society stresses 
superior achievement in stenography and 
stimulates a salutary interest in the field 
by bringing together outstanding students 
in secretarial subjects. It honors and en- 
courages promising young men and women 
to carry high ideals into business ethics. 

Alpha Pi Epsilon had its origin in the 
Los Angeles Junior College as a social 
club called the Gregg Scribes. This little 
organization originated in 1930, shortly 
atter the founding of the Los Angeles 
Junior College. Each semester the schol- 
arship requirements of the Scribes were 
raised until finally the rating of an hon- 
orary society was attained. 


Significance of Name and 
Activity 


The name Alphi Pi Epsilon was derived 
from the letters of the Greek words de- 
noting accuracy, dependability, and ef- 
ficiency. The Latin-scrolled, gold key 
bears the Greek letters, “Alpha Pi Ep- 
silon.” The key signifies intellectual en- 
deavor; the scroll, achievement; while the 
winged stylus denotes speed and efficiency. 
The ritual of the initiation is simple and 
impressive. Ceremonies are based upon 
contributions of the early Romans and 
Greeks to the secretarial art. 

Alpha Pi Epsilon fraternity qualifies as 
an honorary society representative of real 
merit. However, election to a fraternity 
of this sort is like everything else in life— 
subject to fallible human judgment, made 
on fallible human data. Such an hon- 
orary society must have among its mem- 
bers a very large number of persons who 
become successful in positions requiring 
skill, endurance, intelligence, scholarship, 
and moral fibre. Call what you may the 
indispensable, intangible, psychological 
something that makes for success in life, 
most methods of choosing students for 
honor societies take it very little into ac- 
count. Curricula cannot measure it; the 
graduate either possesses it or possesses 
it not. Alpha Pi Epsilon aims to select a 
superior group, but, of course, it does not 
and cannot get all the good and great. 


Eligible Educational Institutions 


The types of colleges that are encour- 
aged to establish chapters fall under two 
general classes: 

(1) Outstanding junior colleges that give as 

much work in the secretarial field as is 


prescribed by the Alpha Chapter at Los 
Angeles Junior College. 
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(2) Four-year colleges and normal schools 
that offer two years of secretarial sci- 
ence, having professional standards com- 
parable to those of the Alpha Chapter. 


Chapters 
Alpha 


On December 9, 1933, twenty-six mem- 
bers were initiated into the Alpha chapter 
of this honorary fraternity. Today, one 
hundred students have qualified for mem- 
bership in this one chapter. All the grad- 
uate members have been satisfactorily 
placed in positions shortly after gradua- 
tion. This first initiation in December, 
1933, has been followed similarly by six 
brilliant ceremonies. 

While the professional interest of this 
group is of supreme importance, the So- 
ciety has held a variety of monthly meet- 
ings in order to foster good fellowship 
and to form a cohesive social group. 
These have taken the form of musicales 
and teas, theater parties, swimming 
parties, Sunday morning breakfasts, skat- 
ing parties, dances, as well as excursions 
and field trips into outstanding business 
organizations and offices in this commu- 
nity. An annual testimonial meeting con- 
ducted by alumni who are working has 
proved to be an interesting clearing-house 
for questions and problems confronted by 
the campus group. 

Besides perfecting the work of the or- 
ganization, one of the ambitions of this 
Society has been to publish a paper each 
semester outlining the activities of the 
various chapters. Up-to-date, this has 
taken the form of a mimeographed book- 
let issued at the semi-annual banquet, 
which contains a directory of all members 
and a resumé of the Society’s activities, 
accomplishments, and growth. 


Beta 
In June, 1935, the Larson Junior College 
of New Haven, Connecticut, was admitted 


to membership as the Beta Chapter. Ke- 
ports and minutes from this group re- 
veal much activity and enthusiasm. It has 
been a rapidly growing chapter. 


Gamma 


The third chapter, established at the 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Col- 
orado, was welcomed into this fraternity, 
December, 1935. 


Delta 


The fourth chapter was established at 
Morton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois, in 


June, 1936. 


Membership Requirements 


To be eligible for membership in the 
Society, a student: 

1. Shall have completed twelve units of sec- 
retarial or allied subjects with grades of 
A or B, at least seven of which shall be 
in shorthand or typewriting. 

2. Shall possess an agreeable personality and 
an active interest in secretarial work. 


3. Shall have a grade point average in all 
other work taken at the college of 2.2 or 
higher. 


Any student who does not fulfill the 
foregoing requirements but who may be a 
desirable candidate for membership shall 
be entitled to consideration by the faculty 
advisor and the committee on candidacy, 
upon the application of sponsoring stu- 
dents. 


Beside professional accomplishments, 
some of the characteristics we must look 
for in the candidates are: The ability to 
make new associations, to place old ideas 
in new arrangements, to know what to look 
for, as well as to see what is not being 
searched for; the power to distinguish 
good reason from bad, to interpret efforts 
rather than to stick to the letter in rule- 
of-thumb manner; to give not only a full 
measure of willing service, but a measure 
brim full and over-flowing with enthusi- 
asm. When this intellectual acumen is 
combined with a high degree of skill, 
common sense, and ability to carry out in- 
structions, we have the attributes Ham- 
lin Garland speaks of as, “An aristocracy 
of mind, of character, and of will.” 

When the Alpha Pi Epsilon can thus 
qualify—its members can chart new path- 
ways, sound new depths—and be deserv- 
ing of their keys. 


International Commercial Schools Contest 


At the Fifth International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest, held in Chicago on 
June 24 and 25, First Grand Prize 
School Trophy was awarded to John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Second and Third Grand Prize School 
Trophies went to University of Washing-. 
ton, Seattle, Washington and Wilcox 
College of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, 
respectively. 

Marjorie Eisenegger won the Ama- 
teur Typewriting Event, writing at a 
speed of 113 net words per minute for 
one half hour from unfamiliar copy. 
Lenore Fenton, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington, attained a 
speed of 87 net words per minute to 
win the University Machine Transcrip- 
tion Event. 

Three classes of schools participated 
in the various events: secondary 


schools (junior and senior, public, paro- 
chial and private); business colleges; 
and accredited colleges and universi- 
ties. Contests were given in shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, machine cal- 
culation and dictating machine trans- 
scription. 

An account of the Professional Type- 
writing Event appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
in charge of the Contest were: William 
C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, 
Hinsdale, Illinois, chairman; Helen 
Hartman, Hinsdale, Illinois, secretary; 
Lillian Murray, East Peoria High 
School, East Peoria, Illinois; and D. C. 
Beighey, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ College, Macomb, Illinois. George 
R. Tilford, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York, was chairman of the 
Advisory Board. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teacners Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 


Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District |—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CounciL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Councit by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Report of the Breakfast Meeting 


The National 


The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Lomax, President of the NATIONAL 
Counctt.. 


The President gave a summary of the 
unfinished business of the February meet- 
ing held in New Orleans. 


The President reported that .R. G. Wal- 
ters, President of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation, had extended 
an invitaticn to the Councit to hold a 
luncheon meeting at the time of the Fed- 
eration meeting in Chicago next Decem- 
ber. 

The President discussed the new de- 
partment in the Business Education orld 
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edited by Harl R. Douglas, which the 
Councit has been invited to sponsor dur- 
ing the coming year. This new depart- 
ment is concerned with administrative and 
supervisory problems. This seems im- 
portant for three reasons: (1) it will be 
financed by an organization; (2) it breaks 
the ground for a national study; (3) it 
indicates an attitude of willingness on 
the part of the Councit to cooperate 
with other publications. 

At the February meeting of the Coun- 
cit, the President was requested to ap- 
point a committee to deal with the larger 
problems of the Councw. Planning 
Committce was appointed by President 


of Business 


Education 


Lomax. Louis A. Rice, chairman of the 
Planning Committee, was represented 
by Raymond C. Goodfellow, who read 
the report submitted by the Planning 
Committee. A vote of appreciation was 
offered for the report of the Planning 
Committee. 

In discussing Item J, Improvement of 
the Status of the Counct’s Official Or- 
gan, THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss Epuca- 
TION, ways and means were suggested for 
a more widespread circulation. The fol- 
lowing recommendations were made: (1) 
that the idea of JouRNAL subscriptions 
should he presented at the annual meet- 
ings of the affiliates; (2) that printed 
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folders, bearing the name of the affiliated 
association be sent to affiliates to serve as 
subscription blanks; (3) that a follow up 
be sent to teachers who are not in af- 
filiated associations so that they may 
know of this service that is rendered by 
the CouNCIL. 

The President reported that a new 
editor would be elected in May, 1938, 
and that for the editorship beginning at 
that time, the proposal had been made 


ices to be interpreted to mean payment 
for all services rendered in connection 
with the work of the editor but not to 
mean a payment of salary, as such, to 
the editor. The motion carried unani- 
mously. 

The President of the CouNCIL was au- 
thorized to proceed with the plans for 
a national study in the field of second- 
ary business education. It was urged 
that plans be carried forward as rapidly 


Groups Represented 


Delegates 
Vv. .New Orleans High School Teachers Association, Louisiana 


Imogene Pilcher 


Teachers Association 


Supervisory and Research Club of Cleveland 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Associaticn 


Mrs, Frances D. North 

Joseph DeBrum Federated Business Teachers Association of California 

Charies Cook ... .... . Business Educators Asscciation of Rochester 

Mrs. Willia M. Brownfield Northeastern Ohio Commercial Teachers Association y 

. National Association of Commercial ‘Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions 

‘Louis A. Rice, represented by 

cation Association of New York City 
olds, represented b 
California Business Educators Association, Southern Busi- 


Imogene Pilcher 


ness Education Association, North Dakota Education Asso- 


cation, Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Catherine ©, New England High School Teachers Association, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association 

. Colorado State Teachers Association; Department of Business 
Education, NEA 

Annie C. Woodward .................New England High School Commercial ‘Teachers Association 

Education Association of West Virginia, Commercial 
ection 

icinity 


* Absent from meeting. 


to remunerate the editor for his serv- 
ices at the rate of $25 a month. Objec- 
tion to this recommendation was made. 
It was strongly urged that no money 
be paid to the editor for such work 
but that as liberal an allowance as 
could be made should be given for 
clerical services in the reading of manu- 
scripts, stenographic assistance, neces- 
sary traveling expenses, etc. 

The motion was made and seconded 
that beginning with the school year 
1938-1939, the budget provide for as 
liberal an allowance as possible for edi- 
torial-office service; editorial-office serv- 


as possible. It was moved and second- 
ed that the report prepared by the 
Planning Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Rice be approved as 
read, and that the President be au- 
thorized to proceed with the recom- 
mendations therein contained. The 
motion was passed unanimously. 

The proposal to disband the Com- 
mittee on Membership was approved. 
It was pointed out that though no mem- 
bership drive had been made during the 
past vear, new affiliates had been added. 

It was recommended that the Com- 
mittee on Constitution continue and 


that some changes be prepared in thie 
constitution for presentation at the 
next meeting. The term of office for 
official delegates was one of the matters 
calling for consideration. 

The President was authorized to de- 
termine the time and place of the next 
meeting of the Council, the three pos- 
sibilities being the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association at At- 
lantic City; the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, at Chicago; and 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers .\s- 
sociation meeting, at Philadelphia. 

A vote of appreciation was proposed 
for the work of the Committee on 
Teacher Helps. 

Mr. Lessenberry, chairman of the 
Committee on Relationship of the 
Council with Its Affiliates, reported on 
a meeting held in Boston in April. 
Questions were raised by Mrs. North 
and Miss Maclean who represented the 
Department of Business Education of 
the NEA. The questions were an- 
swered by Mr. Goodfellow, Mr. Rice 
and Mr. Lessenberry who represented 


the Nationa Councit. At the com- 
mittee meeting Mr. Lessenberry ex- 
plained to the representatives of the 


NEA that the CounciL was a_ policy- 
making organization and that its pur- 
pose was not to tell affiliates how to 
conduct their own organizations. 

A proposal was made by Mr. Good: 
fellow that the CouNcIL raise some 
money by means of preparing a direc- 
tory of leaders in the field of com- 
mercial education, charging perhaps $10 
for each name in the directory. Objec- 
tion was expressed. Dr. Lomax ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
desirability of such a directory. The 
following committee was requested to 
make its report at the next meeting of 
the Nat:onaL Councit oF Business Epvu- 
cation: Louis A. Rice, chairman; Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, Catherine F. Nulty, 
Charles E. Cook, and D. D. Lessenberry. 

The meeting was adjourned. 
—Imogene L. Pilcher, acting for 
Helen Reynolds, Secretary. 


Report of the Planning Committee 


The National 


On behalf of the Planning Committee, 
the following report is submitted by its 
chairman. 

The Planning Committee consists of 
the following members, appointed by the 
President of the CouncIL: 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of Tow 
Mr. Albert E. Bullock, Los Angeles, California 
Dr. J. H. Dodd, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Mr. Raymond C. oodfellow, Newark, New 
Jersey 
Professor D. D. Lessenberry, 
Pittsburgh 
age F. G. Nichols, Harvard University 
Mr. L, A. Rice, New York, New York, Chatr- 
man. 


University of 


The members of this Committee were 
asked by the chairman to submit sugges- 
tions for the activities of the Counci. 
during the coming year. Some twenty- 
seven suggestions received were then 
combined into a ballot, and sent back to 
the members of the Committee for rank- 
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ing as to first, second, or third importance. 
The suggestions which form the body 
of this report are those which, in the 
estimation of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, ranked first in im- 
portance or necessity. They have been 
grouped under six main headings because 
of the close relationship of some of the 
items. 


I. Improvement of the Status of the 
Council’s Official Organ, THE JouRNAL 
oF Business Epucation 


Since the JourNAL became the official 
organ of the CounciL, a_ considerable 
amount of space in every issue has been 
devoted to disseminating information 
about the Councir and its activities. This 
medium has not only proved valuable to 
the officers of the Councit and its dele- 
gates, but it has made public to the read- 
ers of the JouRNAL, most of whom are 
members of one or more of the affiliated 


of Business 


Education 


associations of the CouNcIL, information 
about the Councit’s work. The necessary 
undertaking, then, is to improve the cir- 
culation of the Jou RNAL so that it reaches 
a much larger number of business teach- 
ers, not only for the reason given above, 


but because such increased circulation 
will result in increased revenue to the 
CouNCIL. 


Under the business arrangement exist- 
ing this vear between the Counci and 
the publisher of the JourNAL, the latter 
has paid to the Treasurer of the Coun- 
cit the sum of six hundred dollars for 
the editorial service rendered by the 
CounciL, chiefly through its President. 
The agreement entered into further 
stipulated that the Councit should re- 
ceive a certain per cent of each subscrip- 
tion beyond a minimum which represented 
the paid circulation of the JourNAL at that 
time. Relatively few subscribers have 
taken advantage of the reduced subscrip- 
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tion rate offered to members of the Coun- 
ciL’s affiliated associations. These condi- 
tions indicate that the publicity given the 
new plan and its benefit to the average 
teacher has not yet become productive 
of results. 

Your Committee recommends, there- 
fore, that a very thorough plan be worked 
out whereby every affiliated association 
will be requested to cooperate actively in 
providing an opportunity for all of its 
members to take full advantage of the 
reduced subscription rate. This plan can 
probably best be developed by the Coun- 
cit’s Committee on Relations with Mem- 


ber Organizations, which is in active 
touch with every association. 
The Committee further recommends 


that the Committee on Publications pro- 
vide for a plan of editorship for the 
JouRNAL, beginning with the school year 
1938-1939, whereby the editor, yet to be 
selected, should be paid at least $250 a 
year, with an additional allotment to him 
of $60 for stenographic service. 


IT. Contacts with Business 

It is the recommendation of the Plan- 
ning Committee that ways and means 
be effected for providing a relation be- 
tween the National Office Management 
Association, the American Management 
Association, or other national organiza- 
tions of business men, and the CouNcIL. 
This arrangement should result also in 
local and state contacts between business 
teachers and groups of business men. 


It is recommended that a Committee on 
Contacts and Publicity be formed to 
prosecute actively the development of 
these contacts. This Committee might be- 
gin by making a survey of the contacts 
which have already been established be- 
tween various teacher associations and 
certain business groups; a number are 
known to be in existence at the present 
time. The committee should further ask 
each member association what it consid- 
ers to be the possibility for the develop- 
ment of such contacts in the territory 
from which its membership is derived, 
and what responsibilities toward this end 
each particular association desires to as- 
sume. The Committee should then work 
out a plan for coordinating and extend- 
ing these contacts. 

It will probably require six months for 
this committee to make a survey of the 
situation, so it could report at some mid- 
winter meeting of the Councit the plan 
of action it advocates. The committee 
should also consider the problem of gen- 
eral publicity for the Councit, sugges- 
tions for which have already been made. 
It should be borne in mind also that 
contacts of the kind described will be 
of considerable help in providing for the 
financing of the CounciL on a permanent 
and stable basis. 

IIT, Standard Terminology in Business 
Education 


Much confusion has resulted in_ busi- 
ness education, and in the field of _gen- 
eral education as well, and many misun- 
derstandings have arisen, because of the 
lack of a standardized terminology. This 
CounNcIL, representing the great majority 
of associations of business teachers and 
of business teacher- -training institutions in 
the country, is ina position to dev elop an 
authoritative vocabulary of terms in this 
field, and to assign definitions to them of 
such clarity that all misunderstandings 
may be done away with. The prepara- 
tion of this material will not only be wel- 
comed by research bodies and by pub- 
lishers throughout the country, but it will 
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help business teachers in promoting the 
work in which they are so deeply inter- 
ested. This work might be done by the 
CounciL’s Committee on Research, or a 
special committee might be set up to pre- 
pare and publish this standard work. 


IV. Preparation for a Comprehensive 
National Study of Business Education 


At the meeting of the Councit in New 
Orleans in February, the President re- 
ported preliminary contacts which had 
been_ made with the American Council 
on Education relative to that organiza- 
tion’s sponsoring a survey of business 
education in the public and the private 
schools, which would coordinate with the 
study it was to undertake in cooperation 
with the National Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Commerce to survey 
business education in the colleges. At that 
meeting the President was empowered to 
take whatever steps were necessary to ef- 
fect this cooperative arrangement. This 
Committee recommends that such plan- 
ning be continued and that, if possible, a 
preliminary try-out survey be made in one 
or two cities where full cooperation could 
be obtained. The cost of this preliminary 
operation is estimated at $150. The Presi- 
dent should appoint a commission to con- 
duct this investigation. 


V. Curricular Studies 


Many of the suggestions of the mem- 
bers of the Planning Committee had to 
do with matters of curricular investiga- 
tion, dealing not only with the fundamen- 
tal philosophy underlying curriculum con- 
struction on various levels, but concerned 
also with studies of business education 
in areas of various size and with devices 
for making such business education ef- 
fective. A number of the members of 
the committee, however, felt that it was 
unwise for the CounciL to undertake such 
studies with the limited amount of money 
at its disposal, or before some compre- 
hensive survey, such as that described in 
the preceding paragraph, had been made. 
Two recommendations, however, were in 
the estimation of the Committee of such 
importance as to justify their inclusion at 
this time. 

The first of these has to do with the 
development of recommendations for 
business education on the junior college 
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level, a field which is rapidly growing and 
which is of much interest to both public 
school and private school teachers. 

The second, which in a measure includes 
the first, has to do with the development 
of principles of business curriculum con- 
struction on all levels of education, and 
for all types and sizes of schools and col- 
leges. 

It should be borne in mind that any 
work done by the Councit on these prob- 
lems must, of necessity, concern itself 
with the broadest principles and with their 
application to the larger problems. The 
details must invariably be worked out in 
terms of the local situations to which the 
principles are applied, and may differ con- 
siderably with the educational systems of 
various states and with the many dif- 
ferent administrative organizations of 
colleges and private schools. However, 
the Councit could point out what is jus- 
tifiable and desirable. 

The Counci., it is recommended, should 
start by setting up a Committee on Cur- 
ricular Problems, which could well begin 
work with a study of the philosophies of 
curriculum construction for business edu- 
cation which are now in effect not only in 
business education but within the larger 
field of general education. Specific illus- 
trations might be attached, showing how 
certain institutions arrived at their pres- 
ent curricular organizations. This would 
require about a year, after which the 
CounciL could decide the direction which 
extensions of the study should take. Any 
recommendations for the junior college 
which the CouNncIL might care to make 
would undoubtedly grow out of this fun- 
damental investigation. 


VI. Development of General Policies 
Sometime ago the Committee on Polli- 
cies submitted an excellent report in 
which attention was drawn to many oi 
the major problems of business educa- 
tion. It is the consensus of opinion of 
this Committee that a beginning should 
be made in putting those policies into ef- 
fect. To this end, the Committee on 
Policies might be constituted as a per- 
manent planning committee for the devel- 
opment of ways and means of effecting 
the operation of the policies it has al- 
ready laid down. 
—L. A. Rice, Chairman. 
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Ethel £. Farrell, Instructor 
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The typewriter has not forced, as yet, itself into social 


usage. To be sure, the busy business man has chosen semi- 


Social stationery; under certain ng cir 

his secretary types semi-social letters, congratulatory 
notes, and business invitations. The busier professional 
woman must be a bit more ingenious inher use of secretary 
and typewriter in her social correspondence. A clever 
device called Script-Typing furnishes a means whereby she 
may dictate material to her st The Ih 
type4 the message then retraces with ordinary pen and ink. 
The typing produces uniform spacing and size; the pen plus 
the ingenuity of the wielder adde iniiveumlity, 


@istinctiveness, and artistic disguise. This page illustrate d 
a variety of styles of type. 
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N. E. A. Department 


In her letter of July 31 to officers, mem- 
> bers of the executive committee and state 
~~ chairmen, Lola Maclean, president of the 
- Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association for the 
coming year, had the following message 
about the convention held in Detroit, 
Michigan, from June 27 to July 1: 
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“Letters of congratulation continue to come 


y differ con- in daily regarding the success of the Depart- 
| systems of ment’s meeting in Detroit. You will be par- 

many dif- ticularly interested in knowing that most 
of the congratulatory letters that have come 
izations ot in during the past two weeks are from 

However, members who did not attend the convention. 
what is jus- The members who did attend have written 


their friends regarding the excellent program 
and have told the story so well that even 
those who were not present are now writ- 
ing enthusiastically regarding the meeting.” 
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Detroit Convention of 


of Business Education 


The complete program appeared in the 
June issue of this magazine. Each meet- 
ing held the interest of those in attend- 
ance from start to finish. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
convention was the recognition given busi- 
ness education by business and by leaders 
in society and education. Business was 
represented at all the meetings of the De- 
partment by business leaders and at the 
luncheon meeting by a delegation from the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, headed by 
Vice President-Secretary Harvey Camp- 
bell. The educational interests of Mich- 
igan were represented by leaders in educa- 
tion, headed by Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; George H. Fern, Assistant State 
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e on Poli- Lola Maclean Joseph DeBrum 
report in President Ist Vice-President 
Under the able leadership of the presi- Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
ess educa- dent of the Department, Ernest A. Zelliot, © Frank Cody, Detroit City Superintendent ; 
“44 recently appointed Director of Commer- and James L. Holtsclaw, Detroit Super- 
ing shoul cial Education of the Des Moines public vising Principal of Commercial Educa- 
es into ef- schools, the convention climaxed the most _ tion. The social and professional women’s 
mittee on i successful year in the history of the De- clubs of Detroit were represented by Mrs. 
as a per- partment. A successful convention is one William F. Connolly, President League of 
the devel- “~ that has a good program and a large at- Catholic Women; Mrs. Frederick Burley, 
f effecting ~ tendance and this convention had both. President North Woodward Woman’s 
it has al- The attendance at the various meetings Club; Mrs. Charles W. Brent, President 
ice » was as follows: Ferndale heer wel Club; Mrs. Paul H. 
First 5 Jones, President Dearborn Woman's 
I S00 Club; Dr. Adelia McCrea, President De- 
inc Section". Mr. Zelliot presided at the first session, 
eae 95 on June 28. He reviewed the work of the 
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Luncheon of the N.E.A. Department of Business Education, 


Frederick Riecke 
2nd Vice-President 


year and visualized future policies and 
programs of the Department. Greetings 
from Michigan were extended by Dr. 
Eugene B. Elliott, Michigan Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


At the luncheon meeting on June 29, 
Miss Maclean presiding, the members 
listened to a splendid address by Harvey 
Campbell, vice-president and secretary of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce. His 
topic was “A Message from Business to 
Business Teachers of America.” 

The program for the sectional meetings 
was exactly as printed in the June issue of 
this magazine. These meetings were well 
attended by teachers who were anxious 
to hear the discussions on important 
phases of business education by business 
men, personnel directors, office workers 
and business teachers. 


The officers of the Department for the 
coming year are: 


Mrs. Frances D. North 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Detroit, Michigan. 
DeBrum, Redwood 


Maclean, 
Joseph 


President, Lola 
First Vice-President, 
City, California. 
Second Vice-President, 
ark, New Jersey. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Frederick Riecke, New- 


Frances Doub North, 


New Members of the Executive Committee: Ver- 
nal H. Carmichael, Muncie, Indiana; Her- 
bert A. Tonne, New York City; Mary 


Stuart, Brighton, Massachusetts. 


The members voted to hold next year’s 
convention in New York City. 

When Miss Maclean took office on 
August 1, she announced that Mr. De 
Brum had been appointed National Mem- 
bership Chairman. 


June 29 
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Again Wins Toronto Contest 


ostertrvok 


the Common Sense 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
por school and office 


Common sense because it has 
an Esterbrook point. Common 
sense because these points 
are replaceable. Replaceable 
points enable you always to 
keep your Esterbrook as new 
as the day you buy it. Com- 
mon sense, too, because the 
price is within reach of every - 
one who needs a dependable, 
work-a-day fountain pen—not 
just a vest-pocket ornament. 


Esterbrook’s 78 years of 
leadership in making the 
world’s finest pen points is 
your guarantee of matchless 
writing performance. 14 point 
styles—for shorthand, book- 
keeping, manifold work — 
every business need or per- 
sonal preference. Leading sta- 
tioners and departments offer 
complete point assortments. 


Try this common sense pen. 


* 


COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PEN 


(Black or Colors) ive 


Re-New-Points—any style a 
any Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
—complete with feed ... 


ESTERBROOK 
STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


bstertivuk 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 
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| placed second in the contest. 
of the hour he had scored 43,903 gross 


Barney 


George L. Hossfield, of West Engle- 
wood, N. J., won the Professional Type- 
writing Event at the International Con- 
test in Toronto, Canada, on August 28, 


jat a speed of 139 net words per minute. 


Cortez W. Peters, of Washington, D. C., 
At the end 


Mr. Hossfie!d 


Gross Net Per 
Contestant Strokes I’ords Errors Penalty Words Minute Machine 
George L. Hossfield . 43282 8656 31 310 8346 139 Underwood 
Cortez W. Peters ....... 4393 8781 61 610 8171 136 Royal 
42772 8555 41 410 8145 136 Underwood 


strokes to Hossfield’s 43,282, giving them 
respectively 8,781 and 8,656 gross words. 
But in Peter’s paper Hossfield found 61 
errors, costing Peters a 610 word penalty, 
while Peters detected in Hossfield’s writ- 
ing only 31 errors, similarly penalized at 
10 words each. The resultant net word- 
age was Hossfield, 8346, or 139 per min- 
ute; Peters, 8171, or 136 words per min- 


te. 

Third place was captured by Barney 
Stapert, of Hawthorne, N. J., whose to- 
tal net was 8,145, or 26 less than Peters’. 

The Open Amateur Event was won by 
Grace Phelan, of Etna, Pennsylvania 
with a per-minute average of 129 words 
Second was Gladys Mandley, of To- 
ronto, with 113, and third was Irene 
Martin, of Oklahoma City, with 98. 

In the Professional Event for Canadian 
Typists, Miss Mandley was carried to 
victory by her 113 words per minute. ~ 

Margaret Faulkner, of Toronto, was ~ 
winner of the Canadian Amateur Event, ~ 
with a score of 118 words per minute. 

The standing of the winners and 
their scores in the Professional Event ~ 
are as follows: 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


“ are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 


_ nunciation, definition, 

etymology, places 

_ persons in 

WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
- —A New Creation 


_ 3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
_ entries than any other dic- 
_ tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
Justrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo- 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 
., Edited by 207 authorities. 
Write for illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


questions about pro-— 


Just published 


SPELLING and VOCABULARY 
FOR THE SECRETARY 


by 


Long, Tillett & Woodbridge 
Katherine Gibbs School 


new, up to date, complete, 
attractive 


This practical new speller con- 
tains words most useful in a gen- 
eral and a business vocabulary— 
including many new words in the 
social sciences, commerce, radio, 
and so forth, and special vocabu- 
laries for various businesses and 
professions—indicates syllabifica- 
tion, gives the most important 
definitions, and illustrates char- 
acteristic uses. Emphasis is upon 
word formation and vocabulary. 
A complete index makes refer- 
ences easy. Price, $1.00 


Write for further information 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 


232 Madison Ave. New York 
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Federation Plans Convention 
and Membership Drive 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of 
che National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, held in Chicago on Saturday, 
\ugust 7, plans were completed for the 
eonvention which will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago on December 27 to 
30. Arrangements were also 
completed for the membership drive 
which will be headed by Murray Hill of 
owing Green, Kentucky. It con- 
‘idently expected by the Executive Board 
that there will be a large increase in mem- 
bership this year. 

The first day of the convention will be 
devoted to meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools; the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education; and the Chicago Area 
susiness Directors’ Association. The pro- 
cram of the Federation itself will start 
with an informal reception on Monday, 
december 27 and will end with a general 
meeting on Thursday, December 30. 

[uring the past year the membership of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration included teachers from every state 
in the union, as well as from outside of 
the United States. The Federation now 
publishes a Yearbook and The Business 
/:ducation Digest, both of which are fur- 
nished free of charge to all members. 


Tri-State Association 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association will be 
held October 8 and 9 in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
he Association draws its membership of 
about 600 from Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 

On Friday evening, October 8, a re- 
ception, dance, and cards will be enjoyed 
hy the members in the William Penn 
Hotel, 

rhe program for the Saturday morning 
session is being arranged by the following 
committee: 

_ Elmer G. Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa., Distribu- 

tive Occupations ; Allan L. Behler, Turtle 

Creek, Pa., General Clerical Training; George 

R. Fisher, Pittsburgh, Pa., Bookkeeping and 

Business| Mathematics; Karl M. Maukert, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Private Schools; Kennard 

Goodman, Cleveland, O., and Clarissa 


Hills, Johnstown, Pa., Consumer Business 
Education. 


Following a luncheon in the William 
enn Hotel, a general meeting will deal 
with the different phases of secretarial 
education, such as English, typewriting, 
and shorthand. A typewriting clinic which 
will afford an opportunity for diagnosis 
and discussion of individual difficulties 
has been scheduled. The afternoon ses- 
sion is being arranged by D. D. Lessen- 
herry, University of Pittsburgh and N. B. 
Curtis, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


lhe officers of the Association are: 


President, R. F.. Webb, State Teachers Col- 
Pa. 

Vice-President. Roy T. Mattern, Alle- 
_ gheny High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Second Vice-President, Russell P. Bobbitt, Me- 
_ Keesport High School, McKeesport, Pa. 
Secretary, Anna H. Brier, Butler High School, 
Butler, Pa. 

reasurer, N. B. Curtis, Peabody Hi Sc 
is, Peabody High School, 
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Southern Association 


The Southern Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting No- 
vember 25-27 at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New Orleans. Officials report that the 
prospects are that the Association this 
year will achieve the largest membership 
in its history and that the attendance at 
this year’s meeting will be greater than 
last year at Knoxville. 

The general theme of the convention 1s, 
“The Scope and Content of Business Edu- 
cation.” Discussions will consider the 
scope of the field and will make sugges- 
tions as to appropriate and desirable con- 
tent of business education in general and 
of the various subject fields. Among 
those who will appear on the program 
are: D. D. Lessenberry of the University 
of Pittsburgh; Benjamin R. Haynes, of 
the University of Tennessee and formerly 
of the University of Southern California; 
B. Frank Kyker, The Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina; H. P. Guy, 
University of Kentucky; C. A. Croft, 
Secretarial and Accounting School, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; R. R. Richards, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky; Mrs. Hayden Chil- 
ders, Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama: Miss Pattie L. Sinclair, 
Commercial High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

At the banquet, which will be held on 
Friday evening, John Temple Graves II, 
of the Birmingham Age-Herald and na- 
tionally-known lecturer, will be the guest 
speaker. 

The officers of the Association are: 
President, J. H. Dodd, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
First Vice-President, Mrs, 
Armond, Wheeler Business 

mingham, Alabama, 

Second Vice-President. Miss Ray Abrams, Jos- 
eph A. Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, La. 

Secretary, Clyde W. Humphrey, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Teme. 


Treasurer, G. H. Parker, The Woman's College, 
we of North Carolina, Greensboro, 


Gertrude G. De- 
College, Bir- 


Editor of the Journal, A. J. Lawrence, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Delaware Association 


The annual meeting of the Delaware 
Commercial Teachers’ Association will 
te held on November 19 at the P. S. Du- 
Pont High School, Wilmington, Delaware. 
The principal speaker in the forenoon 
will be Professor Frederick G. Nichols 


of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- , 


sachusetts. His subject will be “Measur- 
ing the Results of Teaching Vocational 
School Subjects in Terms of Office Re- 
quirements.” 

The business meeting and election of 
officers will follow Professor Nichols’ 
address. At the noon luncheon motion 
pictures of methods of teaching short- 
hand and typewriting will be shown. 

The officers of the association are: 


President, J. W. Miller, Goldey College. 

Vice-President. Hildred A. Dickerson, Wil- 
mington High School. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Anna L. Evans, Beacom 
College. 


New England Association 


The New England High School Teach- 
ers’ Association will hold its Thirty-fifth 
Annual Convention on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 20, 1937, at Hotel Bancroft, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. The general theme 
of the convention will be Teaching 
Methods. 

There will be four sectional meetings. 
Joseph J. Cantalupi, Senior High School, 
Everett, Massachusetts, will be chairman 
of the Bookkeeping Section; Mildred J. 
O'Leary, High School, Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman of the Secretarial 
Section; Harold E. Cowan, High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Machine Practice Section; and Erold 
Beach, High School, Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the Social Business 
Section. 


The officers of the association are: 

President, Eliot R. Duncan, Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Second Vice-President, Joseph J. 
Everett, Massachusetts, 

Treasurer, Ray Burke, Arlington, Massachu- 
setts. 

First Vice-President, Mildred J. O'Leary, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

Secretary, William O. Holden, 
hode Island. 

Assistant Treasurer, Edgar Lakay, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 


Cantalupi. 


Pawtucket, 


Denver Conference 


The Third Annual Regional Business 
Education Conference, sponsored by the 
School of Commerce, University of Den- 
ver was held Friday and Saturday, July 
16 and July 17, 1937. 

The participants included leaders in 
business education from a number of the 


colleges, universities, and secondar’ 
schools of the Middle West; invited 
speakers from educational institutions 


both East and West; and prominent busi- 
ness men. 

The Central Theme was “Ways and 
Means for Improvement of Business Edu- 
cation.” 

Subjects under discussion during the 
conference were: “The In-Service Edu- 
cation of Business Teachers,” ‘Develop- 
ing Better Stenographers and Typists,” 
“Business Education in the Smaller High 
Schools,” “Adopting High School Book- 
keeping Courses to Modern Needs,” “The 
Use of Visual Aids in Business Educa- 
tion,” “Improved Training for the Dis- 
tributive Occupations,’ and “The Im- 
provement of Student Personality.” | 

Some of the leaders who participated 

were: ElRoy Nelson, Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, New York; Claude W. Wood- 
side, University of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles Apel, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska; 
Earl W. Clevenger, Central State Teach- 
ers College, Edmund, Oklahoma; Forest 
k. Hall, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming: Lloyd L. Jones, Author 
and Lecturer, Berca, Ohio; Herb Heileg, 
Director of Vocational Education, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin; and 193 Cocanower, 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 
Approximately two hundred people at- 
tended the conference sessions. Twenty- 
three states were represented by those in 
attendance. 
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MORE EFFECTIVE LESSONS 


WITH THESE 


RCA Victor products help you make every 
subject more interesting—because they’re 
specially designed to help you teach! 


Business schools... high school and college commercial depart- 
ments —all are rapidly discovering the value of teaching with 
Victor Records, Victrolas, Electrolas and other modern helps 
which RCA Victor designs for school use. Lessons take on new life 
—are more interesting to pupils— when taught this modern way. 


There are Victor Records to help you 
teach PENMANSHIP. These records 
establish proper rhythm and speed of 
hand movement—are often the best way 
to perfect penmanship. 


Victor Records for the teaching of 
TYPEWRITING are also available. 
They are of great help in the develop- 
ment of correct technique and stroking 
accelleration. For certain types of prac- 
tice, regular instrumental records may 
be used with excellent results. 


For SHORTHAND, Victor has a com- 
pleteseries of Shorthand Speed Dictation 
Records, for use with Gregg Shorthand 
Manual. Includes carefully selected, ac- 
curately recorded dictation practice let- 
ters and articles, at speeds ranging from 
60 to 120 words a minute. Special drills 
on forms, reversing, blending, prefixes, 
suffixes and phrasing. 


PORTABLE ELECTROLA MODEL R-96 
(Right) ... A high quality electric instru- 
ment for classroom use. 


PORTABLE 
VICTROLA 
MODELO-11... 
For use in class- 
rooms where 
electric current 
is not available. 


Get further details from 
your local RCA Victor 
dealer or write for your 
free copy of our valuable 
booklet ‘Sound Service 
for Schools.” 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department * RCA MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Camden, N.J. * A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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V-CUT POCKET 


TRI-GUARD 
SUPPORT 


\ J 


\ 
\ 


Tri-Guard guides 
slide on three rods 
which act as a 
“‘sway-check”’ and 
keep contents of 
drawer in upright 
position without 
compression. 


Speed Up Filing 
and Finding with 
the TRI-GUARD 


Principle — the 
Outstanding Filing 
Development in Years 


Enjoy the advantages of Globe-Wernicke Tri- 
Guard files which increase office efficiency and 
make working conditions more pleasant. They 
speed up filing and finding, help eliminate errors 
and delays with less work and expense. 


Modernize your office—it pays. The Globe- 
Wernicke dealer in your city will be glad to demon- 
strate Tri-Guard files without cost or obligation, 
or write direct to us for a free copy of “The Out- 
standing Filing Developments In Years.’ 


TR 
A “V" shaped filing pocket 
is formed by a touch of the 
fingers. This saves time, work, 
wear and tear on contents of 
drawer. 


In Tri-Guard files, indexing 
is always visible. Guides 
support, as well as index con- 
tents of drawer . . . letters are 
easily found or filed. 


Globe=Wernicke 


Service 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS 
NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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Hawk Receives Appointment 


Rupert A. Hawk_ has been appointed 
superintendent of Grinnell, Iowa, public 
schools. He succeeds V. D. Patterson, 
who has resigned to become active in the 
management of Brown's Business Col- 
lege, Peoria, Illinois. Mr. Patterson has 
bought an interest in the school. : 

Mr. Hawk formerly taught bookkeeping 
‘1 the Grinnell schools. He has received 
Jegrees from Grinnell, Drake and the 
University of Iowa. 


e 
Stenotype College Opens at 
Fort Wayne 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, Stenotype Col- 
lege, which replaces the evening school 
of the International College, opened for 
business September 13, with J. H. 
Skadron, director. The school will spe- 
cialize in evening instruction for gener- 
al office, secretarial, civil service, court 
and convention reporting. Courses in- 
clude stenotypy, typewriting, advanced 
shorthand dictation. 

Mr. Skadron, former shorthand re- 
porter, will teach stenotypy, advanced 
shorthand and typing. Mrs. Freda Mil- 
ler, former official reporter Allen County 
grand jury, and a general reporter, will 
be associate stenotype instructor. 

Mr. Skadron graduated from Gregg 
College of Reporting, Chicago, in 1928. 
He engaged in general reporting in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and taught advanced 
shorthand at the Racine, Wisconsin Vo- 
cational High School. He has been offi- 
cial reporter for the Allen County, Ind., 
Superior Court since 1929. In 1933 he 
completed the La Salle University 
course in stenotype reporting. Since 
1934 he was in complete charge of all 
evening instruction at the International 
College. Fort Wayne, Indiana. During 
the past year he was national vice presi- 
dent of the Associated Stenotypists of 
America and during the summer lec- 
tured at the Stenotype Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at Chicago. 

e 


Rider College Commencement 


The Graduation Exercises of Rider Col- 
lege were held in Trenton, New Jersey. 
on August 20 with about two thousand 
people in attendance. The Commencement 
address was delivered by Doctor William 


Mather Lewis, President of Lafayette 
College, to a Graduating Class of two 
hundred and forty-two. Degrees were 
awarded to one hundred and forty-seven 
graduates. 

Mary T. Norton, Congresswoman from 
New Jersey, was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Christopher A. Gough, 
the Banking and Insurance Commissioner 
of New Jersey received the degree of 
Bachelor of Accounts in Finance. Wm. 
Kk. Holbert, Supervising Principal of the 
Schools of North Arlington, New Jersey, 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
Master of Commercial Science in Educa- 
tion, 

J. Goodner Gill, Dean of Rider College, 
presided at the graduation exercises and 
Frankhn F. Moore, college president, ex- 
tended greetings to the graduates. 
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Andruss, Forney Advanced 


Changes in the faculty of Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, following the retirement of 
Dean W. B. Sutliff, were announced in 
May by Dr. Francis B. Haas, president 
of the school. 

Harvey A. Andruss, who has been head 
of the Department of Commerce at the 
school for the past seven years, becomes 
the new dean of instruction. W. C. For- 
ney, who has been a teacher in the com- 
merce department, succeeds Mr. Andruss 
as head of the department. 

Prior to his coming to Bloomsburg, Mr. 
Andruss was instructor and lecturer at 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; and supervisor in the Department 
of Business Education, State Teachers 
College, Indiana. Five years teaching in 
public schools preceded his college teach- 
ing experience. He has served as a spe- 
cial investigator for the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America. 

Mr. Andruss is a member of several 
professional fraternities. He is vice-pres- 
ident of the College Instructors’ Round 
Table of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation. As a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Examination for the 
Unemployed Compensation Board of Re- 
view, he is engaged in setting up policies 
for the civil service examinations which 
will be given to over 30,000 persons in 
Pennsylvania. 

Dean Andruss has written many maga- 
zine articles. He has contributed to the 
JourNAL and he is the author of two text- 
books, Business Law Cases and Tests and 
Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting. 


Mr. Andruss Mr. Forney 


Mr. Forney, the newly appointed direc- 
tor of the Department of Commerce, was 
for a number of years the head of the 
commercial department, Easton High 
School. After graduating from the Dan-, 
ville High School in 1916, he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Science from 
Temple University and later the degree 
of Master of Arts from New York Uni- 
versity. He has been president of the 
Commercial section of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and is now 
a member of the executive council of the 
Business Educators’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania. 

For the past five years, Mr. Forney 
has been a teacher and supervisor in the 
Department of Commerce which he has 
now been selected to head. 


Esterbrook Contest 


This year more than 12,000 teachers 
entered classes of shorthand students rep- 
resenting more than 35,000 individual en- 
tries in the Esterbrook Pen Company’s 
Second Gregg Shorthand Contest. The 
object of this contest was the promotion 
of the Esterbrook Fountain Pen for 
shorthand uses. 


Unusual interest was shown by entrants 
in this year’s contest. As a result, it was 
decided that in addition to the three large 
silver cups awarded to the winners in 
the Private School Division, the Paro- 
chial School Division, and the Public 
School Division, a second place silver cup 
award would be made. Winners were 
selected from classes of 15 or more stu- 
dents entered by each teacher. The rating 
plan used was similar to that used for 
scoring similar clubs in the contests con- 
ducted by the Gregg IWriter. All cups are 
awarded as the permanent property of the 
teachers entering the winning classes. In 
addition, certificates of merit were award- 
ed outstanding papers submitted. 


Judge of the contest this year was Flor- 
ence Ulrich of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Winners as announced by the Ester- 
brook Pen Company are as follows: 


Private School Division 

First Prize Cup: Vivian M. Macauley, Wood- 
bury College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Second Prize Cup: Mrs. t. P. Peterson, Hum- 
boldt College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Honorable Mention: Mabel C. Morton, Wood- 
bury College, Hollywood, Cal. and Urina R. 
Frandsen, Woodbury College of Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


Catholie School Division 


First Prize Cup: Sr. M. Eugene of Jesus, S.S.A., 
Saint Ann’s Academy, Marlboro, Mass. 
Second Prize Cup: Sr. Mary Isabel, R.S.M., 
Mercy High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Honorable Mention: Sister Clare, Immaculate 
Conception Academy, Washington, D. C. and 
West Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ High 

School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publie School Division 


First Prize Cup: Eleanor Thomas, Hazel Park 
igh School, Hazel Park, Mich. 

Second Prize Cup: Mary Parker and Doroth 
Pointer, Decatur High School, Decatur, Ili. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. Rutheda Hunt Beards- 
ley, Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Ill. and Dora H. Pitts, Western High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 


New Teachers at Mineola 


Helen Buckley of Locke, New York, a 
former commercial teacher at Elmira 
Heights, New York, and Harriet Proaper 
of Montour Falls, New York, a former 
commercial teacher at Griegsville High 
School, Retsof, New York, have received 
appointments as teachers in the commer- 
cial department at the Mineola High 
School, Long Island, N. Y. Both of these 
teachers graduated from Keuka College, 
New York, in 1932, and have had five 
vears of -successful teaching experience. 
Both Miss Buckley and Miss Proaper 
are now candidates for their Master's 
Degree at New York University. 
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Fanctional Arithmetic 
In Every Lesson..... 


of the course. 


standing in arithmetic result. 


in OUR DAILY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


This important aim of an Elementary Business 
Training Course is carried outin . ..... 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


The mere presence of arithmetic problems in a business training text need 
not mean that the arithmetic has been correlated with the subject matter 


In the above mentioned text all arithmetic presented is definitely tied up 
to some aspect of business studied in that unit. The arithmetic functions 
because it is correlated with the lesson itself. Greater power and under- 


There are in all 382 closely correlated arithmetic problems 
CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS. 
Write for free booklet “14 Reasons Why”. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


the Nurse and the Board Bill 
—when You are Sick or Injured? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization 
of teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel 
a day, it will assure you an income when you are sick or 
accidentally injured. It will also pay you Operation and 
Hospital Benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full particulars 
of how we protect teachers. Please do this today. No agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 971 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


To the T.C.U., 971 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
A in I 


Iam int ing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
Name 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 


MORE THAN 


SCHOOLS NOW USE 
20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 


The new third edition is sweeping the 
country. It gives you more for your money. 
You can make greater progress in less time. 
You may emphasize personal typing with 
business typing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati--New York--Chicago--San Francisco--Dallas 
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Tangora Sets 


All previous typing speed records were 
exceeded when on June 25 in Chicago, Al- 
bert Tangora wrote 141 net words per 
minute for one hour, winning the Pro- 
fessional Event at the International Com- 
mercial Schools Contest for the third con- 


$132,732,000 Interior Department Appro- 
priation Bill last month, he announced 
that he did so “with much reluctance” be- 
~ cause Congress had exceeded the budget 
estimates by $10,000,000 in appropriating 
for Federal aid for vocational training. 

In his statement, Mr. Roosevelt said 
that Congress had exceeded the esti- 
~ mates and disregarded his plea for econ- 
~~ omy. He declared that the appropriation 
was unsound in view of the fact that a 
4 special committee is now studying the 
subject with a view to working out a 
long-range program and that the money 
-— cannot be efficiently snent until this study 
is completed. 

The President said that “an active 
lobby of vocational teachers, supervisors, 
and administrative officers” appears to 
have been responsible for much of the 
» apparent demand for extension of the 
_ program and that he would spend “no 
~ more and no less” of the money appropri- 
ated than can be “properly and usefully 


_ Roosevelt said he recognized the 
need for a proper program of vocational 


ney. education, but held that appropriation 
bev | now of the full amount authorized in the 

: | Gcorge-Deen Act is not the way to meet 
with this need. 


He stated that a committee appointed 
last September to study the entire mat- 
ter had brought together information 
from Federal, State and private educa- 
tors, and that the committee was unani- 
mously in favor of the continuation of 
/ present Federal vocational aid, but is not 

in favor of any enlargement until a pro- 
gram of aid to education of all kinds is 

worked out. 
--Dallas __ The statement called attention to the 
s findings of the committee that properly 
mms trained teachers of vocational education 
ICATION 
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New Record 


secutive year. He made 43,809. strokes 


with only 32 errors. 
Second and third place in the Profes- 


sional Event were won by Cortez W. 
Peters, Washington, LD. C., and Stella 
Willins, Brooklyn, N. Y., writing re- 


spectively at the rate of 138 and 128 net 
words per minute. Miss Willins set a 
new typing record for women. 

The Amateur Contest was won by Mar- 
jorie Eiseneggar of Cleveland, at a speed 
of 113 net words per minute. Bessie Ber- 
lin of Kansas City, Mo., and Dorothy 
Dow of Cleveland placed second and third 
respectively in this event. 

An account of the other events of the 
International Commercial Schools Contest 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

William C. Maxwell, principal of Hins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois, man- 
aged the contests. 

The standing of the winners and their 
scores in the Professional Event are as 


Mr. Tangora follows: 
Gross Per 
Contestant Strokes Words Errors Penalty Minute Machine 
\ibert 43809 8762 32 320 141 Royal 
Cortez 43177 8635 34 340 138 Royal 
Stellay 39547 7909 25 250 128 Royal 
President Criticizes Vocational Training 
Item in Interior Fund Bill 
\When President Roosevelt signed the are not available and that an expansion 


of the program would “dilute the stand- 
ards of teaching.” 

He also pointed out that the committee 
found the basis for distribution in the 
George-Deen act tended to increase in- 
equalities in educational opportunity, he- 
cause of the operation of State minimum 
allocations and also of the matching pro- 

visions. 

“It is in fact, of the utmost importance 
that action should await the committee's 
findings, for at the present time the 
necessary statistical studies for planning 
economically sound programs of voca- 
tional training do not exist,” Mr. Roose- 
velt said. 

He stated that the committee's report 
will be ready for consideration next Win- 
ter. 


New Member of National Council 


The Michigan Commercial Education 
Association has voted to become a mem- 
ber of THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL oF BusI- 
NEss Epucation. John M. Trytten, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is presi- 
dent of the new affiliated association and 
Emma Watson, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Ten associations have joined THe Na- 
TIONAL CouNcIL oF Business Epuc ATION 
during the past year, making a total oi 
thirty-six affiliated associations at the 


present time. THE JOURNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation is the official magazine for 


the NATIONAL CoUNCIL. 


PROFESSIONAL STATIONERY 


for 


School Executives and Instructors 

Our New Professional size is most appropriate for 
Executives, Teachers and Fraternities. vibrates 
an atmosphere of distinction and character that is 
noticeably absent in the dollar box sizes. 

Best papers are made from rag. Our Strathmore, 
laid finish, extra bank weight, White Bond is a 
rag content paper and one of the best bonds made. 
Size of sheet 61%” x 1016” with envelopes to 
match. 

Your heading will be set in the newer style type 
and done by the Marline Raised Lettering Process 
thereby obtaining a richness and lustre that looks 
like genuine engraving, for less than the cost of a 

Raised Lettering 


steel die. 
100 Envelopes Raised Lettering $2.50 


200 Sheets 
Enclose a check or Money Order to 
MARTIN STATIONERY 


S7 Summer St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


PRACTICAL HELPS 


Meeting Real Life Situations 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


Each unit consists of an information book 
and companion practice book. 


Practice Book 20¢ 


ex! 
A J08—Proser Anderson 
Practice Book ........ 15e 


Anderson 


"WEALTH PROGRAM—Prostr, 
Tex Practice Boo 
KEEPING PHYSICALLY FiT—Prosser, Anderson 

Practice Book 
TAKING A Look AT YOURSELF—Prosser 
Practice Book 


Teachers Manual . . . covers all units of 
Life Adjustment Series. Helpful suggestions 
for use. 50c. 


McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois 


foCCUPATIONS 


RETAIL. 


ciation 


ment Service, Department of Labor. 


by Dorothea Schweinitz 
PREPARED for the Occupational Research Section of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
SPONSORED by the National Vocational Guidance Association and the United States Employ- 


This thorough and authoritative study, dealing with a very large section of the occunational 
interest and life of present day American society, constitutes the STANDARD REFERENCE 
DOCUMENT in its wide field for all counselors and teachers of guidance and occupations. 

411 pages, 54 x 84, cloth $2.75 
Ask us to send an examination copy on approval 


STORES 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 


SCRANTON 


PENNA. 
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Rhased on the New 
Prychology 


of Typewriting 
Dvorak, Merrick, Dealey, Ford 
TYPEWRITING BEHAVIOR 


HE REPORT of an exhaustive ten-year 

scientific investigation of the physiology, 
psychology, practices, and problems involved 
in the teaching and learning of typewriting, 
undertaken with the aid of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Here are brought to light the defects 
in present general instruction methods and 
machines, their causes and their remedies. 
Every teacher of typewriting will find this 
book fruitful in suggestions, ideas, and new 
discoveries for improved teaching. An im- 
portant new feature is the recommended 
Simplified Keyboard. List price $3.00 


Merrick, Bown, and Dvorak 
MY TYPEWRITER AND I 


PREVOCATIONAL typewriting text 

which makes this subject a writing-skill 
device for all pupils. Based on the scientific 
investigation reported in Typewriting Be- 
havior. Many of the problems deal with com- 
mon difficulties in English usage. Graded 
tests and check lists of good typing habits 
help to develop right methods of work. The 
book is so organized that the instruction may 
be presented with either the Simplified Key- 
board or the Universal Keyboard. List $2.20 


Dvorak, Merrick, Ford, Dealey 
SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITING 


COMPREHENSIVE TEXT for high 

school pupils somewhat older than those 
using My Typewriter and I. .Based upon 
the psychological analysis of learning to 
typewrite as set forth in Typewriting 
Behavior. Sentences are introduced the first 
day, the whole keyboard in five days, and all 
common letter-sequences of the 1000 most 
used words by the fifth week. Provides well 
rounded instruction for either the vocational 
or the personal typist. List price $1.96 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Dallas 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


ECONOMICS 


By H. LaRUE FRAIN 
University of Pennsylvania 
xviii + 693 pages. $3.00 


Describes actual business 
and financial operations 


THIS book is written for college students who 
are seeking a coordinated description of eco- 
nomic conditions, circumstances, and forces 
which are of general significance throughout 
the business world. Dean Furniss of Yale Uni- 
versity says of the book: 

“It represents an honest attempt to approach 
the teaching of economics from a point of view 
which emphasizes the realities of the business 


world.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


: New York : Chicago : Atlanta : Dallas 


San Francisco 


Boston 


WALTON Accounting and Other 
Business Texts Now Available 


At New Reduced Prices 
Constructive Accounting Office Procedure and 
Practice 


Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 


Cost Accounting 
Federal Income Tax 


Mathematics of Account- 
ing and Finance 
Elements of Business Law 
Business Law Cases 
Answers to Business 


& Auditing 


Accounting Law Cases 
C.P.A, Examination Walton Business Law 
Review Series 


Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure and Practice 


The nationally-known Walton Accounting texts have 
proved to be unusually effective in scores of colleges 
and universities; many of these schools have used 
them for ten, eleven and twelve years. Now that 
the new prices are in effect, you, too, may use these 
materials at the lowest prices in the history of the 
Walton organization. 


SEND FOR EXAMINATIONS COPIES 


4 We shall be glad to send you, for ninety days’ 
= examination, copies of any Walton publications 
Rs which may interest you. Also, be sure to ask 
iy = for the new Walton price list. 


332-402 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


COMPANY 
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New Position for Dr. Thompson 


Dr. James M. Thompson, instructor in 
the School of Commerce, New York Uni- 
New York, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor and Head, 
lepartment of Commercial Teacher 
‘raining, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois. 

Thompson's teaching experience, 
yevious to being at New York University, 
had been at the Dubois, Idaho, High 
School; Huron College, Huron, South 
Dakota; Colorado State College of Edu- 

ition, ‘Greeley ; and the Oregon State 

\oricultural College, Corvallis. He holds 
ie degrees of Nebraska State 
feachers College, Chadron, 1929; M.A., 
Colorado State College of Education, 
irceley, 1933; Ed. D., New York Uni- 
crsity, 1936. He is a member of the 

norary fraternities, Phi Delta Kappa 
nid Delta Pi Epsilon. He is the author 

‘he Thompson Business Practice Test 
ablished by the World Book Company, 


Yonkers, N. 


versity, 


Mr. Puckett to Succeed 
Mr. Zelliot 


\nnouncement was made recently by 
the University of Denver of the appoint- 
nent of Cecil Puckett as successor to Er- 
nest A. Zelliot, with the rank of Assistant 
Professor of Education and Director of 
susiness Teacher Training. 

\lr. Puckett is a graduate of the In- 
State Teachers College at Terre 
and for the past five years has 


“Sheen a member of the staff at the Ball 


State 


ilable | 


Teachers College in the Depart- 
iment of Business Education. Previous to 
that, Mr. Puckett had several years ot 


B successful teaching in the Indiana schools 


ind has had considerable business experi- 
ence, 

Mr. Zelliot has been appointed Director 
of Commercial Education, succeeding Clay 
|). Slinker at Des Moines, and an editorial 
about this change appears on page seven 
of this magazine. 

e 


New Principalship for 
Mr. Richards 


William A. Richards, formerly principal 
f the Moransburg School, Maysville, 
Kentucky, has been appointed principal 


Yof the Augusta (Kentucky) High School. 


(he school is organizing a new commerce 
lepartment, and Mr. Richards will head 
his department, which will offer short- 


Drand, typew riting, bookkeeping and pen- 


at 


Mr. Richards received his train- 
the Eastern Kentucky Teachers 
‘ollege and is a graduate of the Uni- 
ersity of Louisiana. 

e 


nanship. 


| New York Association Elects 


New 


_A\t the last meeting of the Business 
‘ducation Association of the State of 
York, the following officers were 
‘lected for the coming year: 


President, William S. Risinger, Utica School 
of Commerce, Utica. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Mildred Elley, The Mil- 
dred Elley School, Albany. 

Treasurer, Arthur B. Backensto, Troy Business 
College, Troy. 

Secretary, Leslie G. Kelley, The Kelley Busi- 
ness Institute, Niagara Falls. 
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Haynes and Humphrey 
To University of Tennessee 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, who has been 
Professor of Commerce and Education at 
the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California, has accepted an 
appointment as Professor of Commercial 
Education and Secretarial Science in the 
University of ‘Tennessee at Knoxville. 
Dr. Haynes went to the University of 
Southern California in 1930. Previous to 
that he was head of the commercial de- 
partment, Amsterdam High School; chair- 
man of the commercial department, Mad- 
ison Junior High School, Rochester; 
teacher at The Packard School, New 
York City; and assistant in commercial 
education at New York University. 

He is author and co-author of numer- 
ous textbooks and was associate editor of 
THE JoURNAL oF BusINess EpucAtTION for 
a number of years. He is active in many 
commercial education associations, having 
been president of the Department of Bus- 
iness Education of the N. E. A. for the 
year 1933-34 

Dr. Haynes was granted the B.S. in 
Ed. degree in 1928, his A.M. degree in 
1929, and his Ph.D. degree in 1932 by 
New York University. 


Mr. Humphrey 


Dr. Haynes 


Clyde W. Humphrey has resigned his 
position at the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina and will be 
associated with Dr. Haynes on the faculty 
of the University of Tennessee. 

Before going to the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Mr. 
Humphrey was head of the department of 
business education at Western Carolina 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Caro- 
lina and had a similar position in the 
Senior High School of Lexington, North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Humphrey graduated from Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, and obtained his Mas- 
ter’s degree from George Peabody College 
for Teachers. He has been president of 
the Commercial Education Section of the 
North Carolina Education Association and 
at the present time he is secretary of the 
Southern Business Association. 


Mr. Saye on Goldey Faculty 

William H. Saye, of Nanticoke, Penn- 
sylvania, has accepted a position as in- 
structor in Business Law at Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware. In addition 
to his teaching work he will be assistant 
director of athletics. 

Mr. Saye received his Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree from Temple University. 


P. S. Spangler Honored 


At the Commencement Exercises of 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa., June 
9, 1937, the Honorary Degree of LL.D 
was conferred on Mr. P. S. Spangler, 
President Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in recognition of his achieve- 
ments in the field of commercial educa- 
tion. 

His host of friends among commercial 
school educators will be pleased to learn 
that Dr. Spangler has received this well 
earned mark of distinction. 


Columbia Announces 
Two Appointments 


Thelma M. 


Potter has been appointed 
instructor in 


commercial cducation at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
for the academic year 1937-38, and. will 
teach shorthand, ty) ewriting, and_ office 
practice. Miss Potter has been a commer- 
cial teacher in the Asbury Park, N. J. 
High School for the last several years, 
and has her Master's degree from Teach- 
ers College. 

Edward M. NKanzer has accepted an 
appointment as part-time instructor in 
commercial education at Teachers ( ollege, 
Columbia University for the coming 
aci demic year, and will give a methods 
course in bookkeeping. Mr. Kanzer is 
the chairman of the accounting and busi- 
ness practice department in the James 
Monroe High School in New York City. 


Armstrong College Adds 
New Course 


Armstrong College, 
nia, is offering what is reported to be 
the only travel and passenger agents’ 
preparatory course given in any college 
in the country. The course, designed to 
fit young men and women for positions 
in travel bureaus, can be completed as a 
separate course or as a supplement to 
several already established courses. 

Philip J. Solomon, director of the H. 
C. Capwell Company travel bureau and 
who is particularly well trained by years 
of experience in travel work, has been 
added to Armstrong College faculty. He 
has laid out a course approved by travel 
agencies. Although the new complete 
course is designed primarily to fit students 
especially for travel bureau work, it is 
also planned as a supplemental course to 
those who may he preparing for secre- 
tarial work, commercial teaching, business 
management and foreign trade. 


Berkeley, Califor- 


Mrs. Burmahin Wins Scholarship 


For outstanding work in the advanced 
advertising class at Wayne University, 
sponsored by the Adcraft Club of Detroit, 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Burmahln, commercial 
teacher at Central High School, has been 
awarded the Women’s Advertising Club 
scholarship of $25. 

Mrs. Burmahln is a graduate of Des 
Moines University and received the mas- 
ter of arts degree from Boston Univer- 
sity. She was a commercial teacher in 
the High School of Commerce for seven 
years before going to Central. 
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The longest list of worth while features 
ever offered by any new typewriter, plus 
the traditional LC Smith speed and 
durability. Ask for thorough demon- 
stration at your school. 


LCSMITH& CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 9, 173 Almond Street, Syracuse, New York 
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Just Published—Textbook Edition 


Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Available to schools and colleges only, $2.80 


A real desk companion, not only producing facts 
when the secretary needs them, but also especially 
arranged to give the information in an explanatory. 
usable form. Of unlimited usefulness, giving all the 
most frequently needed rules, forms, and standards 
in many subjects—also covering English and gram- 
mar in a usable way, and emphasizing banking, se- 
curities practice, and other specialized subjects of 
importance to the private secretary in the business 
world. 


Write for further information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


By Way of 
INTRODUCTION 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 

value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 
512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL SECRETARY, 
by Louise H. Scott, New York: Harper 
G Brothers, 245 p. $2.50. 


For the prospective secretary, a “fin- 
ishing” step after technical skills have 
been acquired, a comprehensive overview 
of job finding and the prospective job. 

From the experience of executives and 
office workers, details of office procedure 
have been brought together with the hope 
that those who study the materials will 
acquire an “office consciousness” before 
employment. 

Procedures in job findine are concisely 
presented. Employment tests are de- 
scribed. The neophyte in the office is 
analvzed in detail with respect to desir- 


able personal assets, professional atti- 
tudes, and social relationships. 
Considerable space is devoted to the 


procedures of the business office, to dic- 
tation and transcription, and to the han- 
dling of callers and telephone calls. A 
discussion of accessory duties, and various 
suggestions and reminders round out the 
development of the subject of office pro- 
cedures as they apply to the secretary. 

As a school room text, the publication 
provides for activity in the form of prob- 
lems concerning secretarial opportunities, 
duties, and procedures. The text is an 
excellent reference for the beginner on 
the job as well as for the prospective 
secretary. 


BUSINESS: ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
OPERATION, by William R. Odell and 
others, Boston: Ginn and Company, 
524 p. $1.72. 


A companion text to How Modern 
Business Serves Us, by the same authors. 
The publication can, however, be used 
independently of it to sive to the high 
school student a vivid picture of the busi- 
ness structure as a whole—to “increase 
the student’s economic intelligence.” 

Here are the points of emphasis which 
give distinctiveness to the text: the in- 
clusion of the historic basis of business 
organization, the changing nature of busi- 
ness, the thorough explanation of the 
language of business. 

The materials in this publication are 
organized in a style that should appeal 
to its youthful reader. The illustrations 
throughout have been carefully selected 
to emphasize salient points and to make an 
added appeal to the student. Exercise ma- 
terials are amply provided. Questions and 
topics for discussion challenge the think- 
ing of the learner. Vocabulary studies 
provide for progressive growth in the use 
of the language of business. Exercises fur- 
nish opportunities for the application of 
business knowledges. A workbook with 
additional activity materials—exercises, 
problems, and tests—is also available. 

This publication should help pave the 
way toward an increased emphasis of the 
desirability of understanding basic busi- 
ness functions in a changing business 
world. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE, by 

" Loso, Hamilton, and Agnew: Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company. 
550 p. $1.60. 


This book has a definite place in every 
course which trains students for office 
employment. 

Eight major topics are emphasized in 
the text: The Business Letter, The Per- 


sonal Secretary, Telephone and Tele- 
gravh, Typewriting Techniques, Filing 
and Alphabetizing, Cffice Machines, 


Transportation, and Business and Office 
Organization. The material is very well 
arranged from a teaching standpoint for 
each topic is divided into sections and 
each section is subdivided into” short 
workable units. There are three types of 
problem material at the end of the units: 
(a) questions on the textbook, (b) ques- 
tions for oral discussion, and (c) proj- 
ects that require some original thinking 
on the part of the students. A workbook 
is ptblished for the proper preparation 
of the projects. 

Secretarial Office Practice is very well 
correlated with such important subjects 
as English, shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and business organization in the 
sections devoted to Capitalization and 
Punctuation, Dictation and Transcription, 
Typewriting Technique, Banking and 
Record Keeping, and Office Organization. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
book is the section on Filing and Index- 
ing. The authors have really written a 
filing text within their book. All of the 
modern filing systems are completely cov- 
ered in ten well illustrated units. The 
problems and projects serve as a very 
adequate check on the mastery of the 
work. 

The careful classification and clear ex- 
planation of the use of each of the more 
widely used office machines can be at- 
tributed to the authors’ long experience in 
teaching office machines on both the high 
school and collegiate levels. 

One of the most important, yet often 
neglected, phases of secretarial training 
is very well treated in the section de- 
voted to answering letters without dicta- 
tion. Equally important phases of secre- 
tarial training are skillfully presented in 
the sections devoted to personal qualifi- 
cations, office conduct, 
and the use of reference books. 

This book is a distinct contribution to 
the improvement of instruction in secre- 
tarial office practice. It completely covers 
every conceivable phase of office training, 
and the correlation with other business 
subjects makes it an ideal text for a ter- 
minal high school course. 

A teacher’s manual is published with 
the text and workbook. 

—James R. Meehan, Hunter College of 
the City of New York. 


meeting callers, 


HOW TO FILE AND INDEX, by Bertha 
M. Weeks, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 261 p. $2.50. 


Valuable papers correspondence 

must be available to the business execu- 
tive upon call. That is possible only if 
the materials have been carefully filed 
away. 
In this publication, the author presents 
the best methods of filing that have been 
developed, and discusses in detail the 
process of setting up a modern filing 
system. Such a system calls for the study 
of the layout of the file room, the plan- 
ning of card files, and the selection of 
equipment and supplies. Specialized fil- 
ing—for the hospital, the lawyer’s and 
the accountant’s office, an engineering 
firm, and an advertising agency—are all 
presented. 

Of special interest will be the chapter 
on incentive plans and analysis of files, 
and also the materials on personnel tests, 
department manuals, and costs. 

This text was prepared with the busi- 
ness man in mind. Any teacher of office 
practice, or particularly of filing, will find 
the book a concise but thorough presenta- 
tion of up-to-date methods and materials. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, 
by H. LaRue Frain, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 693 p. $3.00. 


In this college text basic principles 
have been linked with institutional eco- 
nomics. The usual heavy abstract reason- 
ing in the subiect is lacking. Basic eco- 
nomics have been made understandable 
through a practical approach, which is 
neither the traditional, with its emphasis 
on principles, nor the institutional, but 
rather a combination of the two. 

The language of the text is simple 
enough for the beginning student to un- 
derstand. Numerous illustrations drawn 
from current problems enliven the pres- 
entation. 

The chapters are organized around five 
main sections: organization and purpose 
of business, characteristics of business 
enterprises, factors controlling production, 
how prices are determined. and national 
income, its sources and_ distribution. 
Thought-provoking questions follow each 
chapter and furnish the student with op- 
portunities to think in terms of vital 
points that need emnhasis. The value of 
the book as a reference has been in- 
creased by the inclusion of a comprehen- 
sive index. 

° 


AUDITING PRACTICE SET (third revised 
edition), by Paul E. Bacas, New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, $2.75. 


Materials which furnish practice in the 
application of auditing theory have been 
brought up-to-date. These materials, en- 
ciosed in a looseleaf folder, provide in- 
structions for practical audit jobs, to- 
gether with data and supplies needed to 
bring these assignments to a successful 
completion. 
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Alpha lota Conclaves 


Nine Regional Conclaves of Alpha Iota, 
International Honorary Business Sorority, 
have been held this year. The largest 
gathering of Alpha lota members took 
place July 29-August 1 in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, where the Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion was held. Mrs. Emilia Kennedy was 
General Chairman for the International 
Convention in Detroit. 

The first conclave in 1937 was the 
Second Annual Missouri State Meeting 
held in Kansas City, Hotel Muehlebach, 
March 13-14. All seven chapters of Mis- 
souri were represented. Elsie Craig, Kan- 
sas City Alumna was elected president 
of the Missouri State Association for the 
coming year. 

California had its first state meeting in 
Los Angeles April 10-11 at the Hotel 
Clark with members from ten California 
chapters in attendance. A California State 
Association was formed with Mrs, Jim- 
my W. Bean as its first president. She 
and Mrs. Elizabeth H. Fox, Grand His- 
torian, served as co-chairmen of the 
event. 

Pennsylvania also held a first formal 
state meeting in Butler May 1-2. Delega- 
tions from Philadelphia, Reading, Harris- 
burg, Altoona, and Pittsburgh were there, 
besides guests from Ohio, and Virginia 
Laughlin, Regional Councilor from West 
Virginia. Mary Lou Hice of Butler was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
State Association. 

The Fifth Annual Northwest Conclave 
was held at Hotel Gearhart-by-the-Sea, 
May 15-16, with Eta Chapter, Astoria, 
Oregon, as hostess. One hundred twenty- 
eight girls attended. 

Beta Omicron, Charleston School of 
Commerce, Charleston, entertained the 
first West Virginia State Conclave at the 
Daniel Boone Hotel, May 15-16. Virginia 
Laughlin, Regional Councilor, Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, presided at the busi- 
ness sessions at which Mary Wilson Dot-, 
son, Beta Omicron, was chosen president 
of the association. 

Illinois held its Sixth Annual Conclave 
in Springfield, May 15-16. Illinois has the 
distinction of having the second oldest 
Alpha Tota State Association. 

One hundred twenty-seven girls regis- 
tered at the Second Ohio Conclave. Ohio 
has fifteen chapters and all but one was 
represented. Doris Richardson of Delta 
Alpha was elected President of the Ohio 
State Association for the coming year. 

The eastern members of Alpha Iota 
convened in Boston, May 29-30. Gamma 
Sigma Chapter, Fisher Business College, 
was hostess to the Fourth Annual Eastern 
Conclave. 

A “Palm to Pines” Conclave (Third 
Annual Midwest) in Winnipeg, Canada, 
June 11-13 proved outstanding not only 
because of the warm Canadian hospital- 
ity, but also because it served to strength- 
en the bonds of international friendship. 
Chi Alpha of Alpha Iota and Alpha Rho 
of the Phi Theta Pi fraternity, Angus 
School of Commerce, were hosts. A 
caravan of automobiles filled with dele- 
gates from Sioux City, Iowa and Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota was met at Emerson 
by Chi Alpha and Alpha Rho members 
where an impressive ceremony took place 
and the Union Jack was presented to Mrs. 
Mabel Y. Steele, Grand Vice-President of 
Alpha Iota. One hundred fifty delegates 
from Iowa, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Illinois, West Virginia, and Missouri reg- 
istered at the Royal Alexandra Hotel. 

Among the distinguished guests were 
Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, Grand President, 
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California Alpha 


Executive Offices, Des Moines, lowa; Mrs. 
Mabel Y. Steele, Grand Vice-President, 
Sioux City, lowa; Tess Hogan, Regional 
Councilor, Kansas City, Missouri; Mr. 
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SHORT-CUT 


Familiarity with the fastest, simplest 
known method of listing and adding 
will be of the utmost value to your 
students when they go out into the 
business world. Any student can 
easily learn to operate a Burroughs 
Adding Machine the short-cut way. 


Burroughs offers a free, illustrated 
booklet describing the short-cut 
method of listing and adding amounts 
on the Burroughs Short-Cut Key- 
board. Instructors can obtain this 
booklet by writing to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6626 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


lota Conclave 


D. Rohlffs, President of Phi Theta Pi” 
Fraternity, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 7 
Secretary, 7 


and Mr. Wesley Schneider, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


KEYBOARD 


u 
UY 


enw 


IN LISTING AND 
ADDING THESE 
19 AMOUNTS 


‘Two or more keys, together with the 
motor bar, can be depressed simul- 
taneously on the Short-Cut Key- 

rd, thus completely adding or 
subtracting the amount in one 
operation. 


Ciphers print automatically. There 
is no need for a cipher key on the 
Short-Cut 


For example—the first amount ($25.60) was 
listed | and added by depressing nd mv 
key, key, key and motor bar—all in 
one single operation. The cipher printed 
automatically. Had each key and the motor 
bar been depressed separately—and had 
there been a cipher key to depress—it would 
have required 91 operations instead of 22 to 
list and add the 19 amounts shown on the 
above tape . . . thus, Burroughs saves 69 
operations on this one typical job. The total 
is obtained in a single operation. 
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ANNOUNCING 


GREGG DICTATION 
and TRANSCRIPTION 


by 
WALLACE W. RENSHAW and LOUIS A. LESLIE 


1. An 80-period transcription course containing not only all the 
essential points of English and style, but also approximately 
75.003 words of practice material all in shorthand. 


2. The teacher’s handbook contains a complete discussion of 
methods of teaching transcription together with the specific ap- 
plication of those methods to Gregg Dictation and Transcription. 


3. Each assignment provides work for one class period of approxi- 
mately forty minutes and homework to occupy about the same 
length of time. This means that the work is automatically “lesson 
planned.” 


4. Practice material has been provided for 80 assignments, but as 
more than 20 of the assignments provide review material, the 
book may be used profitably even though the full 80 periods 
may not be available. 


5. The first letter-in the shorthand practice material for each day’s 
work has been composed especially to illustrate the points of 
English or style taught in that assignment. 


6. In the teacher’s handbook is the reply to each of these letters. 
Each reply is also composed especially to bring in as many 
examples as possible of the points of English or style just taught. 


7. Most of the material was originally written for presentation to 
the public either in expensive advertising space or in expensive 
radio time. This is a guarantee that the wording is as effective 
as it is possible to make it. 


8. The authors of the book speak from long experience in the office 
and the classroom. They have trained stenographers and em- 
ployed stenographers and are thus able to see the problem from 
both sides. . 


List price $1.50 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Toronto London Sydney 
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Six Typing 


*TWO NEW 
WORLD’S RECORDS 
UNDERWOOD 


Underwood Sweeps ALL Events at Cana- 
dian National Exhibition International 
Typewriting Contests, Toronto, Aug. 28th 


* WORLD’S 
TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 
George Hossfield of West Englewood, New Jer- 
sey, establishes New World’s Record with high- 
est speed ever attained under official Interna- 
tional contest rules...139 net words per minute. 


* WORLD’S AMATEUR 
TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 
Grace Phelan of Etna, Pennsylvania, types 129 
net words per minute and hangs up the greatest 
typing record ever scored by any amateur. 


* CANADIAN AMATEUR 
TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 
Margaret Faulkner of Toronto, Canada, scores 
118 net words per minute to establish a new 
Canadian amateur record. 


UNDERWOOD also won the CANADIAN 


PROFESSIONAL, SCHOOL and NOVICE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


UNDERWOOD WITH 27 WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP VICTORIES IS MORE THAN EVER 


THE MACHINE OF CHAMPIONS 


2 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines...Carbon Paper, 
Ribbons and other Supplies—One Park Ave., New York, N. Y.—Sales and 
Service Everywhere—Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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